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Pulverizing Coal at Midvale Steel Works 


A Large Plant, Conspicuous for Attention 
to Safety Measures, for Preparing and 
Transporting Fuel for Heating Furnaces 


A coal pulverizing plant for preparing fuel for 
five continuous billet heating furnaces has been in- 
stalled at the works of the Midvale Steel Company, 
Philadelphia. It is especially noteworthy not alone 
for the completeness of the equipment but for the 
numerous measures taken for safeguarding the 
employees. The following brief description of its 
main features may therefore be taken as a supple- 
ment to the article printed in The Iron Age of 
April 2 devoted to the safeguards and methods of 
promoting safety generally at the Midvale plant. 
The plant was installed by the Quigley Furnace & 
Foundry Company. 

The pulverizing plant proper 
spicuous building of the works, 
utilizing a triangular shape of - 
ground not otherwise preempted 
between some of the tracks trav- 
ersing the works. The furnaces 
which it was built to supply are 
in an adjoining building and the 
pulverized fuel has therefore to 
be conveyed overhead from the 
pulverizing or milling plant, as it 
is sometimes called, high enough 
to clear freight cars. The con- 
veying system also comprehends 
a long pulverized-coal carrying 
system within the building for 
distribution to the furnaces. The 
plant is designed to treat 5 tons 
of bituminous coal per hour. The 
furnaces deliver heated steel bil- 
lets weighing about 1200 Ibs. each 
at a high forging temperature 
with continuous charging. 

In Fig. 1 may be seen the mill- 


occupies a con- 


The 


housed in a 


Fig l- 


sheathed 
otherwise 


the pulverized 


ing building itself and the con- furnaces wi 


veyor from this building to the 

building containing the furnaces, together with the 
pipe-railed walk installed as one of the safety fea- 
tures. Coal is delivered from cars into a concrete 
hopper 10 ft. wide and 20 ft. long, immediately un- 
derneath the coal-receiving track alongside the 
building. This hopper is built with 9-in. reinforced 
concrete walls, and there is a heavy galvanized pipe 


railing on each side of the hopper as a protection 
measure. The bottom of the hopper contains a 
24-in. square opening which delivers to a recipro- 


cating feeder passing the coal to a crusher. This 
is a two-roll machine with removable teeth, capable 
of crushing 12-in. lumps to 34-in. cubes, and has a 


rated capacity of 25 tons per hour. 
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The crushed coal is lifted by means of a bucket 
elevator to an 80-ton crushed coal bin, the top of 
which is shown in Fig. 2. The top of the elevating 
conveyor is shown at the right background and 
across the top may be seen the distributing or trim- 
ming conveyor from which the coal is dumped into 
the bin, as well as a 5-hp. motor driving the elevator 
and the trimming conveyor. The view also gives an 
insight into the large use made of galvanized pipe 
railings, which affords safe access to all parts of 
the plant—in this case the trimming conveyor as 
well as the head of the elevator immediately under- 
neath the roof. 

The crushed coal bin is supported immediately 
the feeding end of the 
. dryer, a large part of which may 


above 


be seen in Fig. 3, including the 
bottom part of the bin. The 
dryer is one made by the Rug 


| gles-Coles Engineering Company, 
and has a 54-in. shell 25 ft. long. 
| It is driven by a 15-hp. motor, 
from which is also driven a me- 
chanical exhaust fan employed in 
connection with the dryer as well 
as the pulverized coal feed for 
supplying the heat to the dryer. 
Fig. 4 shows the feeding end of 
the dryer, which is a 
cylinder through which the coal 
to be dried travels by a gravity 
towards the discharging end while 





revolving 


J} the cylinder is revolving, the 

cylinder being incline slightly 

cities ais Wa ylinder being inclined slighth 
frame and steel toward the discharge end, while 


on ground not 


required, and a the gases of combustion to supply 
conveyor cafries the heat to accelerate drying 
verneac o the . . . 

a used travel from the feeding end and 


back again before being taken 
by the exhauster and discharged into the atmos 
phere. The dryer is rated to treat 6 tons of crushed 
coal per hour, reducing the moisture content of a 
coal showing as high as 15 per cent. moisture to 
less than 1 per cent. Immediately above the feed 
end of the dryer may be seen the exhauster used 
in connection with the induced draft of the dryer, 
while at the right may be seen the individual pul- 
verized coal bin provided for supplying the fuel for 
the dryer, the dryer being arranged to use pul- 
verized coal except in emergency, when it may be 
fired by hand. An individual blower for supplying 
the air to the coal burner is shown also immediately 
over the combustion chamber. Toward the back of 
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Fig. 4 may 
coal bin 


crushed 
This gets a supply from a 
bottom of the bin to pro- 
vide a uniform supply of the crushed coal, and there 
are openings arranged with iron grids admitting to 
the conveyor from the bin. 

From the dryer the coal is, of course, protected 
against contact with the atmosphere, so 
not absorb any moisture after the precautions taken 
to rid the coal of it. Dryness of coai is, of course, 
essential in fine grinding, and the discharge from 
the dryer is through a fully enclosed chute to an 
elevator, which lifts it to an 18-ton so-called dry 
coal bin, supported above the crushing mil's, of 
which there are two. These are pulverizing mills 
of the vertical type, with automatic feed, each of a 
rated capacity of 2'4 tons of bituminous coal per 
hour, when the coal is small enough to pass through 
a %34-in. screen. 


from the 
to the dryer. 
helicoid conveyor at the 


that 1t may 


There is, of course, a trimming conveyor over 
the dry coal bin, and the coal from the bin is chuted 
to each of the pulverizing mills, as indicated in 
Fig. 5. This shows the enclosed motors in the fore- 
ground, and shows also the pipe railing around the 
platform of the mill, as well as the pipe railing pro- 
tecting the attendants from the belts from the 
motors to the mills. It also shows at the right a 
part of the system of channeled iron plates used for 
the various elevated walks. There is an automatic 
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Richardson scale at the outlet of the pul 

weigh the coal on its way to a bucket 

which lifts the coal to an 8-ton pulverize: 

above the milling plant, at the beginni; 

conveying system by which the coal is tra 
to the furnace building. Each of the pu 
mills is driven by a 40-hp. motor. 

Some idea of the conveying system fo) 
verized fuel may be gained from Fig. 6. 
one 9-in. main conveyor from the milling 
as shown in Fig. 1, this 75 ft. long and at ; 
tion about 30 ft. above the track rails. W 
furnace building it connects with another 9 
veyor, 305 ft. long, which lies roughly 
angles with the main conveyor, and which 
to convey and distribute the coal to the di! 
furnaces. At the junction of the two conve 
the 10-hp. motor for driving both of then 
conveyors are mounted in No. 10 sheet. st 
veyor boxes with a top cover of No. 16 gaug 
bolted in place with felt gaskets, to make abs: 
dust-tight joints. 

There are 10 discharge spouts from ths 





Fig. 4 


At the right may be seen the pulverized coal hoppe 
together with the small blower used in connection wit! t 
coal burner, as the dryer is arranged to utilize powdered 


coal, except in emergency. Above the combustion end n 
be noted the exhauster used in connection with the dry¢ 
and overhead is the conveyor for delivering the 
dryer At the right may be seen one of the safety 
conspicuous about the steel plant 


coal t 


conveyor, each commanded by a slide gate deliver 
ing to a lateral conveyor, shown in Fig. 6, and at 
the end of the line is a discharge spout to an over- 
flow hopper, when the delivery is greater than the 
demand. This main conveyor lies behind the girder 
shown at the upper left of Fig. 6, and each latera 
conveyor supplied by the discharging spout is 6 1! 
in diameter and driven by an individual motor ‘ 

a small platform reached by the railed walk, ove! 
head in the shop, also as indicated in Fig. 6. A 
automatic weighing scale is provided in each cas 
and a discharge spout delivers to a hopper at 

furnace. The conveying system is supportec 

part or. two 6-in. I-beam stringers carried 01 

shaped supports and also from the roof trusses 
and the construction includes the foot walks me! 
tioned, paralleling the conveyors. These platforms 
18 in. wide, are provided with checkered plates, an¢ 
with a pipe railing on each side. The safety af 
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ngements are as already stated, conspicuous for 
their completeness. 
In Fig. 7 may be seen a pair of hoppers for a 
iir of burners at a furnace. 
the Culliney controller manufactured by the Quigley 
Furnace & Foundry Company. This is used to force 
the coal to the burner and to prevent the jamming 
or clogging of the coal. It contains two feeding 
screws, Fig. 8, the meshing gears driving which 
nay be seen in the pictures, enclosed in gear guards. 


Here may be seen 
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The upper screw carries the coal forward in the 
quantity desired, according to the speed of the 
s-hp. individual motor used for driving it, and 
delivers it so that it may be blown to the burner 
by what is known as the controller air This ai 
amounts to about one-seventh of the total amount 
of air required for combustion, and is delivered at 
Besides regulating by the moto! 
speed the required quantity of coal in a given time 
the size of the air orifice through which the con 
troller air drives it is depended on also for regu 
ation. The theory of the controller is that the sup 


a pressure of 6 oz. 








ply of air in picking up the coal mixes with it, so 
that the mixture,expands into a well-divided cloud, 
ready for combustion when the secondary supply 
of air is met at the burner, supplied under a pres 
sure of about 1 oz. The lower screw takes care 
of the excess coal which falls from the upper screw, 
and returns the overflow so that it may again reach 
the upper screw. Each of the bins at the furnace 
is designed to have approximately 14 hr. supy and 
the plant is designed to supply a 24-hr. amount « 
combustible with an ordinary day’s operation « 
the milling plant. 

Fig. 7 shows one of the safety ladder wh 
the foot walk may be reached, and another on 


these safety ladders is shown in Fig. 4, both having 


the guard at the back of the ladder. which 2 if 
tended to prevent the workman falling backward 
sine ild ne iose nis Ii¢ oting. (One other nterestir 


point which makes { 


button control. 


or safety is the use of pus! 


A push button may be used to stop 


any lateral conveyor and a push buttor also sup 
plied for remote control of the motors driving the 


main conveyors Another important arrangement 
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ig view of the controller, with a cover plate 
removed, showing the upper screw. The screw delivers 
toward the left, the pulverized coal falls across the air pipe 
which carries it to the burner, and the coal which fails to 
be carried away is lifted by the inclined screw, so that it may 
be used over and over again, without clogging the flow of 


coal Arrangements are being made to control the amount 
of fuel by a form of variable orifice in the air delivery pipe, 
in addition to regulating the speed of the controller motor 


is what may be termed a progressive control of the 
motors of the milling plant. This may be explained 
in a word by stating that the crusher cannot be 
started until the elevator to take the crushed prod- 
uct is in operation. 


Multi-Purpose Ore Handling Bridge 


Two ore handling bridges were recently in- 
stalled by the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, 
Ohio, at the plant of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
Monessen, Pa., for the rehandling of iron ore, which 
is brought to the plant in railroad cars from the 
Lake Superior district. The railroad cars are 
dumped at the edge of the stock pile by car dump- 
ers which are not shown in the illustration. The 
ore bridges then remove the ore and place it in the 
various stock piles for the different grades of ore. 
The bridges also take the ore from the stock piles 
and load it into a transfer car from which it is 
delivered into the bins and from there to the skip 
hoist of the blast furnace. The length of the ore 
yard served by the bridge is 800 ft. 

The bridges are of the latest type of construc- 
tion and are arranged with a main trolley which 
travels along a runway located near the bottom 
chord of the bridge truss. They have a clear span 
of 152 ft. and there is a cantilever extension on 
each end of the bridges, one extension being 40 ft. 
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Two Ore Handling Bridges at the Plant of the 
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long and the other being 27 ft. The total 
of the bridge from the stock rail to the hig 
point is 90 ft. Each bridge is equipped wit 
7'4-ton grab bucket, the bucket itself weig 
814 tons, making a 16-ton load for the bridg 
handle. Each bridge is carried by 16 steel 
wheels arranged in compensating trucks to 
tribute the load uniformly over all the wheels. 
axles of the track wheels run in M. C. B. type by 
ings. The wheel base of the bridge is 48 ft. 

A unique feature of this installation is 
bridge driving arrangement, known as the do) 
bridge drive. Each bridge is driven by two moto: 
one located on each side of the bridge truss and 
the center thereof, and each motor drives an in 
pendent line of driving shafts geared up to 
track wheels. This method positively drives all f 
corners’ of the bridge, and the ease with which | 
bridge starts up and with which it gets under spe: 
is said to be very marked. 

Under ordinary working conditions it is not 1 
usual practice to move the ore bridge every tim: 
bucket of ore is handled, as the bridge is usua 
placed over the stock pile and the transfer car 
brought up opposite and the ore transferred fron 
the stock pile to the transfer car by using merely 
the trolley and hoisting motion. However, during 
an extended period there is a considerable time 
when the bridges must move quite a distance every 
time a bucket of ore is handled. Such operating 
conditions are met with when all the various grades 
of ore have to be dumped at one point and from 
there distributed to the various stock piles, and also 
when the transfer car is not in operation. These 
operating conditions have afforded an opportunity 
for quite a severe and successful test of the effi- 
ciency of the double bridge drive. 

The bridge operator travels in the cab or cage 
attached to the trolley and all the controllers are 
located in this cage. The trolley is of all-steel con- 
struction and is carried by eight steel trolley wheels 
mounted on compensating trucks with M. C. B. type 
bearings. The bridges are built for high speed and 
are very heavily motored, the motor equipment 
being two 150-hp. motors on the closing lines and 
two 150-hp. motors on the opening lines for hoist- 
ing and lowering the bucket, two 75-hp. motors for 
the trolley travel and two 50-hp. motors for the 
bridge travel. The speeds are as follows: hoisting 
and lowering 320 ft. per min., trolley travel 1000 
ft. per min. and bridge travel 150 ft. per min. All 
motors are of the mill type and the controllers are 
of the magnetic switch type. 
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» speed of the machine is shown by the fact 
full bucket of ore is hoisted 40 ft., the trolley 
90 ft., the bucket emptied, the trolley re- 
90 ft. to the starting place and the bucket 
| for another load of ore all in 40 sec. 
is made under working conditions and not 
Under normal working conditions 
‘idge has handled 175 carloads of ore during 
y’s turn of 11 hr. 

e bridge is equipped with various safety fea- 
one of which is especially worthy of mention. 
s a locking device operated from the cab on 
olley by electrical means and consists of 
operated device which, by a toggle motion, 
es firmly on the runway rails and removes 
portion of the weight from the bridge truck 
It is impossible for the operator to leave 
ib without locking the bridge to the rails, and 
irly when he enters he must release the lock- 
levice, this making it absolutely safe against 


\nother feature worthy of note is the repair 
which is carried by the bridge truss and 
the main trolley, the function of this being to 
itate repairs should any be required. 
trolley is of sufficient capacity to handle the 
motor and any of the motors or mechanism 
he main trolley can be removed or replaced in 
short time. 


Universal Buffing and Grinding Machine 


A new grinding machine of the aerial type has 
een placed on the market by the Standard Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
lipped with a universal motor and is designed 
surface rough castings and for general buffing 


The machine is 


The machine is driven by a 
tor which operates on either alternating or di- 
It is particularly adapted for 


14-hp. universal 


current circuits. 





Developed Portable Aerial Grinding 
Rough Castings Designed for Use on | 
or Direct Current 


\its having frequencies as low as 25 
The motor 
with Bakelite, this method of winding and 
tion being relied upon to prevent short-cir 
grounds and other troubles incident to high- 
The grinding wheel used is 4 in. 
meter with 1-in. face and operates at a speed 
p. m. The tool is equipped with ball 
gs throughout. 


apparatus. 


\llentown, Pa., one of the two anthracite fur- 
Allentown Rolling 
to make room for pump works. 
been landmarks at Allentown. 
1864 and originally were operated by the 
Iron Company. 


These furnaces 
They were 


Push-Button Safety Device for Presses 


The Walsh Press & Die Company, 4707 West 
Kinzie street, Chicago, Ill., has developed a safety 
device for power presses in which it is necessary 
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\ Press Equipped with a Push Button Safety Device Requir 
the Operator to Have Both Hands Away from the Dies 
Hef the “ar 


re » Treadle Car Be Tripped 


for the operator to have both hands away fro: the 
dies before the treadle can be tripped and the clutch 
of the machine released. It is claimed for the de- 
vice that but little pressure is required to operate 
it, and that the distance between the buttons is 
such that both cannot be pressed with one hand, 
thus defeating the object of the device. 

As will be noticed from the accompanying illus- 
tration, the buttons are located at the front of the 
press bed and must be pushed down like a type- 
writer key to release the treadle and enable the 
press to be operated. The position of the buttons 
and their size, it is pointed out, are such that the 
operator’s hands naturally fall upon them after the 
work has been placed on the die, with the result 
that any slowing up of production due to the use of 
the device is almost entirely eliminated. The latch 
or haul-off is fully returned automatically at each 
stroke of the press. This arrangement is relied 
upon to prevent the operator from releasing the 
treadle with his foot sufficiently to have the clutch 
bolt drawn, thus keeping the latch at a hair trigger 
tension, which it is stated is almost invariably the 
direct cause of a press repeating or making a second 
stroke and inflicting injury upon the operator. 

The device can be used on all sizes of press, the 
only difference being in the length of the tubes and 
the rod used. The feeding of strip stock in a press 
equipped with this device is possible, as the entire 
mechanism can be locked back at the discretion of 
the foreman, and if necessary one finger button can 
be locked, permitting one hand to be used in feed- 
ing. 
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ELECTRIC ANNEALING FURNACE 


A Recent Development for Handling Brass and 


German Silver Flatware Blanks 


The Electric Furnace Company of America, 
Alliance, Ohio, has designed and installed an inter- 
esting electric heating furnace in a plated table 
ware plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The special 
features of the furnace, which is designed for an- 
nealing brass and German silver flatware blanks, 
are a mechanical pusher for feeding the work into 
the furnace and the discharging of the completed 





The Charging End of the Furnace Showing the Runway 
work through a water sealed hood. It is empha- 
sized that desired temperatures are reached with 
precision and without danger of overheating, and 
also that the furnace atmosphere is always reduc- 
ing and the material is discharged from the fur- 
nace quenched through a sealed hood. 

The framework of the furnace is made up of 
structural steel shapes and plates, and doors are 
located at both ends of the furnace. The furnace is 
15 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 71% ft. high. Compressed 
air cylinders operate a mechanical pusher running 
over cast-iron idler sheaves that in turn operate 
the pusher mechanism at the charging end. The 
material under treatment is packed in steel pans 
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The Counterbalanced Swinging Door on the Discl ge S 
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20 in. square, which are forced through 
nace one after another, seven being accomn 
at one time. In their passage the pans ( 
ported by a hearth of specially designed ca 
grids, 24 in. square, which are relied upo 
warp unduly under the temperatures to whi 
are subjected. The pan coming out of t! 
charge end of the furnace is dumped auton 
into a water sealed discharge hood, and th: 
being treated falls into a tank of either clea, 
or one of pickling solution, the disposition d: 
ing upon the cleanliness of the material befor: 
charged into the furnace. The pan itself is , 


by two rails and is held suspended above the tr: 





Which a Pan Containing the Flatware Blanks Is Placed 


and may be taken out from under the water seale 
hood through the counterbalanced swing doo! 
shown in the view of the discharge side. 

In the operation of the furnace a pan of flatware 
is placed on the runway in front of the pusher, as 
shown in the illustration of the charging end. The 
small hand lever near the top of the furnace frame 
is pushed upward and operates the air valve of th 
cylinder on the top of the furnace. The first move 
ment of this cylinder raises both the front and 
rear doors sufficiently to admit the pans which are 
3 in. high. When this has been done a stop on the 
cable holds the doors at this hight, and the pusher 
with a pan of fresh material starts into the fur 
nace, forcing the seven pans already in the fur- 
nace ahead of it. When the fresh pan is complete! 
inside the furnace the one at the discharge end has 
been pushed clear of the furnace opening and doo! 
upon a dumping carriage. The weight of this pa! 
striking the base of the carriage automatically tips 
the pan, which dumps its contents into a hopper, th 
lower end of which is submerged in the quenchins 
tank. The pan, which is now in an inverted pos 
tion, is caught by two rails and held above 
water, being taken out through the counterbala! 
swing door. The material as it is dumped into t 
quenching tank falls into a perforated copper bas 
ket that is removed at intervals. Simultaneous 
with the tilting of the pan dumping mechanism t! 
pusher carriage is pulled out of the charging end 
the furnace by the counterbalanced door, and 
soon as it clears the opening the doors drop. | 
will thus be seen that the material is not expos 
to the atmosphere at any time after it enters 
furnace until it is taken from the quenching t4! 
cold, an arrangement which is relied upon to e! 
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he possibility of oxidization at any stage dur 
e heating or cooling, as the furnace itself has 
icing atmosphere at all times. 
e electrical equipment of the furnace cons 
pecial 200-kva. transformer, which was built 
» Pittsburgh Transformer Company. It is ar 
d with 12 voltage taps, connected to a special 
ller, in such a way that a close regulation of 
oltage and consequently the wattage can be 
obtained. This mechanism is mounted 
tchboard frame directly in front of the trans 
r, and a Weston wattmeter and a Foxbor 
neter are also mounted on the board. The 
is connected with a 48-in. thermo-couple, 
| directly over the pan about to be pushed out 
he furnace. In this way, it is pointed out, the 
temperature at which the material is drawn 
be determined. 


A 12-In. Rotary Surface Grinding Machine 


\ grinding machine which is claimed to operate 
in entirely new principle has been placed on the 
arket by the C. G. Garrigus Machine Company, 
Bristol, Conn. It is designed for use in places where 
great accuracy is required, and it is emphasized that 
will at the same time grind very rapidly. The 
‘ange of work handled by the machine extends 
from very small pieces to anything that is not larger 
than 12 in. in diameter and not thicker than 8 in. 
The accuracy of the work is said to be within 
0.0004 in. of the finished dimensions. The machine 
can be used for either wet or dry grinding, as may 
be desired. 

The head is supported on a vertical oscillating 
column 41 in. long. This in turn is attached to a 
feed shaft, which is actuated by a pawl and ratchet, 
the head being lowered 0.00125 in. for the move- 
nent of each tooth on the ratchet wheel. The 
magnetic chuck is mounted on a spindle which is 
perated by a cone clutch pulley and is connected 





Work 


w i2-In. Rotary Surface Grinding Machine Designed for 
nd Dry Work in Which the Wheel Oscillates over the 
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to the cam that operates the wheel column through 
gearing, the stroke of the oscillating wheel being 


regulated by the adjustment of the cam roll. The 
movement of the head and the rotation of the 
chuck are controlled by the action of a lever at 


the side of the machine. 
The following table gives the principal dimen 


sions and specifications of the machine: 


Hight of chuc 


\ 
\\ ‘ 


When the machine is equipped for grinding 
ast-iron pieces, such as piston rings, a special 
wheel covering with an opening for a flexible hose 
to carry away the dust of the grinding is fur 
nished, as well as a special style of pan, which is 
more accessible for the operator for grinding 
single-piece work. When wet grinding is being 
done the water tank is connected with a pump, 
which affords a continuous circulation of water for 
the work on the chuck. 


Steam Consumption of a Rolling Mill Steam 
Engine 


A steam engine of 1700 mm. bore, 1400 mm. stroke 
(67 x 55 in.) and 100 to 130 r.p.m., installed for driv 
ing a three-high rolling mill, was recently tested with 
results as follows, according to Stahl und Eisen. The 
steam consumption was guaranteed by the manufac 
turers at 5.2 kg. (11.44 lb.) per i.h.p.-hr. at seven 
atmospheres gauge pressure at the engine and 300 deg 
C. (540 deg. F.) superheat. After the engine had been in 
operation for about six months it was decided to deter 
mine its actual steam consumption, and to do this a 
brake test was undertaken, with the engine working for 
} hours at an average rate of output of 3000 h.p. This 
test was followed by a second test with a load of 1820 
h.p. on the engine, which was required in order to 


establish how consumption varies with variations of 
oad The results follow 
| ‘ 
Average speed, r.] ‘ ] 0 
ength of tes 
\ rage pr t at 
nospher r f 0 
st m temy g. I ' 
\ lum, pe t . ’ 
Average output, i.) p GR 
Sfenr consumption, “ me sured, 
without condensation, Ib. per h.p 
, 
Steam consumption reduced to 7 at 
mospheres gauge pressure, { leg 
F. superheat, 90 per cent. vacuun 
without condensation, Ib. per hp.-hr HF 49 
Power consumption of the conder 
plar t per ce nt 4q §& 32 


The Pennsylvania Railroad system, with 2554 all 
teel passenger cars in service and 379 others under 
construction, owned more than one-third of all the 
steel passenger equipment cars in use in the United 
States on January 1, 1914. These figures are exclusive 
of sleeping and parlor cars. The number of all-steel 
passenger cars, other than Pullman cars, in service on 
January 1, was 7377. To replace with steel all wooden 
passenger cars now in use in the United States will 
cost about $581,000,000. There were 2115 steel sleep 
ing and parlor cars in service on all roads on January 
1, 1914, and 750 of these were on the Pennsylvania 
system. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has 
approved the application of the Lehigh & New England 
Railroad Company to purchase the capital stock of the 
Crane Railroad Company from the Empire Steel & Iron 
Company 
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Results of Applied Scientific Management’ 


The Showing of Time Studies as a Means 
of Eliminating Useless Effort and of Estab- 


lishing a Standard Practice in Operations 


BY GEORGE DE 
Up to a very recent time professional time study 
has not effected any the results obtained in the 
Franklin plant. Time for the control plan or pre- 
miums has been either estimated from previous 
performances or from coarse time studies. The 
conduct of the time studies and of the results ac- 
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A. BABCOCK? 


served, write down the different elements in the 
which they should be done before starting the s 
For convenience a stop watch graduated in 
and decimals of a minute, the hands of which 
stopped and started without setting them back 
is used. 
A special observation sheet is used with o 
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has been commented on follows by Dwight V. 
Merrick, consulting engineer, who is directing this 
phase of the work for the writer: 


as 


THE TIME STUDIES 


In making a time study a skilled and willing work- 
man should be selected in order to get the most accurate 
results. 

It is essential to analyze carefully the job to be ob- 


followed by several narrow columns for recording 
cessive times of each elementary observation. 

The stop watch is allowed to run continuously 
at the end of each operation a record is made ot 
operation. Later the elapsed time is interpolate: 1 shi 
ing the time for each operation that has been obse! 
These elapsed times are averaged and placed at 
end of the line, and what is known as the minin 
time is selected for each operation and is placed 
column headed “Minimum time.” In this selectio: 
and judgment are required and there is always th 


*Fourth installment of a paper to be printed in these col- 
umns substantially in full, presented to the National Metal ger of the personal element entering into it, both a 2 
Trades Association, Worcester, Mass., April 22 The first part of the observer and the operator. On the assu! 
part, printed in the issue of June 4, told of the conditions . J . i . — ey 
which existed when it was determined to institute scientific tion that the operator works uniformly, it has be 
nanagement. The second part, printed June 11, covered served that the minimum time for each operation 
largely the first steps taken The third part showed the re . a idl . ’ rage \ 
sults achieved even before time studies could have a beneficial about the same percentage below the average fe 
effect, including a better product at reduced cost and steadi- elementary operation. 
ness in employment with higher wages. ca  s . - th: 
+Production manager, H H Franklin Mfg. Company, The reason that the minimum time rather t 
manufacturer of the Franklin motor cars, Syracuse, N. Y average time is selected is: 
~ Pr6 
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Typical Instruction Ca 


rent Operations Sufficing, 
and Time 


The quickest time desired for each elementary 
peration is the time that can be equalled only by the 


est workmen. 


2—-Whenever these 


ecord is made in 
a way that they 
ye a ready refer- 
These elementary 
ations may occur 
1 great many differ- 
lasses of work, and 
percentage that is 
ed for rest and un- 
dable delays varies 
the different con- 
ms under which 
are used. The 
entage for rest and 
voidable delays is a 
important item 
is arrived at after 
1ustive study. 
‘ential Gear Sec- 
tion, Fig. 7 
\ssembling bevel 
to the differential. 
study A the oper- 
had been given no 
ictions. Study B 
esents a study 
r the instructions 
been given by time 
man. 
iperation 1, study 
as eliminated in 
B, by having the 
rial placed on the 
by a moveman. 
tions from 3 to 


elementary operations are of 
h a nature that they can be considered as standard, 


oe 


rd Informing Operator of the 
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CETANED OPERATIONS 
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OBSERVATION SHEET 


OBSERVER'S NAME // $f MACHINE WO 
WORKMAN'S NAME Ms Set Of. 2 
AMD GVALIFICATIONS 


= 
Burns 250 


LBLEE Sreeaine Devices 


10 in study A were combined in operation 2, study B 
The man was instructed to do all burring with the dif 
ferential clamped in vise after he had wiped off the 
grease. This eliminated loosening and tightening vise 
three times. In study A up to and including this opera 
tion the time consumed runs about 4 minutes, and il 
study B to this same point the time consumed was a 
little less than 2 minutes. 

Operations 11, 12 and 13, study A, were merged 
into operation 3 in study B by using the punches re 
ferred to in second footnote on observation sheet. 
Operations 14 and 15, study A, were practically the 
same as 4 and 5 in study B. Time is saved by putting 
two cap screws at a time in piece. Operation 16 
study A and 6 in study B are similar. Time is saved i 
B by using a proper kind of wrench. 

Instead of loosening vise, turning end for end, and 
tightening vise again as shown in operations 17 and 18, 
in study A, the man is instructed to loosen the vise 
and lay the piece on the bench as shown stud) B 
Operation 19, study A, is eliminated in study B, and i 
taken care of by operatio! . Note the use of the 
punches. For operation 8, no aligning is needed at thi 
point; holes are tested for alignment with rivets o1 
Operation 20 in study A is done away with for th 
same reason as described above for operations 17 and 
18. Operation 21, study A, is the same as 9, study B, 
but the time differs for the reason that the studies were 
taken of different men. Operation 22, study A, was 
eliminated for the reason that the man left his pieces 
on the bench and did not have to take them back to the 
bins. This was done by the movemen. 

An instruction card, Fig. 8, is made out from study 
B on a form provided for the purpose. This gives the 
detailed instructions to the operator with the time for 
each itemized operation which makes up the assembly 
of the bevel gear to the differential. This is summed 
up and a percentage is added for rest and unavoidable 
delays and is the time allowed for each assembly. Be 
sides this there is a certain amount of time allowed for 
preparation which is also itemized on this card and a 
percentage is added for rest and unavoidable delay 
This instruction card is a permanent record of this 
method of assembly and is constantly referred to by all 
whom it may concer! 

Steering Device Tube Case, Fig. 9 


Drill for grease cup. A saving of time is accom 
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plished by the time study man by having the material 
placed in a convenient place, and also instructing 
operator how work should be placed on machine. In 
study 1 the man had no specific instructions. 

In operation B he put his piece on the V-block as 
shown by the dotted line, standing in front of machine 
at position Y. To align the piece to the drill he had to 
step to position X, then back to Y to operate machine. 

In study 2 he was instructed to put his piece on 
machine as shown in full line and this enabled him to 
align the piece without moving from position Y. Owing 
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cents to 29 cents before time study had been st 
and the increase of rates from 26 Lo 22 did mn 

than increase the cost of the product, as w 

noted by the cost curve. The time studie: 
rected this, and it is well to know that the 
studies were corrections of effort rather tha 
crease of speed. The speed attained was due 
marily to the fact that the workmen always 

the same and most efficient effort in the same 
and of course by practice it necessarily became 
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August Seotemb October 
Fig. 10—By the Application of Time Studies the Effort Involved Is Minimized, as Here Indicated by 


the Less Time Required to Deliver a Lot of Rear 


Axles Assembled, at Approximately Half Original 


Cost and Yet Higher Wage Rates 


to the fact that the operator did not have to move his 
position he was able to work to better advantage with 
the result that he cut his time almost in two. 

The conclusions which the author has reached 
as to the effect of time study on costs is shown in 
Figs. 10 and 11. Fig. 10 will show the effort on the 
rear axles with respect to cost, producing hours, 
labor rate and also the influence of time study upon 
the certainty and uniformity of total productive ef- 
fort. The numbers at the bottom of the sheet show 
lots finished and are plotted on a time sheet under 
the date at which each lot was finished. The lots 
are all of the same size. 

It will be noticed that direct labor costs dropped 
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Fig. 11—What Has Been Accomplished by Time Studies 
Shown in the Case of Front Axle Assemblies in Comparison 
with Former Averages 


rapidly from lots 1 to 4, then maintained a steady 
period for lots 4, 5, 6 and 7; dropped again at 8 
at which time study was started; dropped again at 
9, when the men worked under their first instruc- 
tion cards. The labor costs rose again due to noisy 
gears, which required a considerable amount of ex- 
tra labor, and settled again to practically a constant 
figure, approximately one-half of the original steady 
cost. The frequency with which the lots were fin- 
ished increases rapidly as the cost and producing 
hours per lot is lowered. 

Eight workmen to a group are employed continu- 
ously on this axle assembly and the rate of increase 
of workmen’s earning as shown is the average for 
the men in one group. This shows a rise of 26 


ier and more rapid. Making a quick decision as to 
quality of noise furnished one man 33 per cent. in- 
crease in wage. 

Fig. 11 is a study of time, cost and wage rate 
on a large assembly, the front axle. This in design 
and productive effort has remained practically con- 
stant over the periods as shown. The points plotted 
for 1911, 1912 and 1913 are the averages for the 
whole year’s work. The marked drop between 1912- 
13 in cost and producing hours will on inspection be 
found to agree with the average drop in producing 
hours per car over the same period as shown in 
Fig. 3, and illustrates as mentioned previously the 
effect of the control plan with lot production. The 
1913-14 increase of cost is due to increasing the 
rate of labor, and from 1914 on the gradual decrease 
is due to results of time study; the rate per hour 
of labor in the meantime increasing. 


(To be continued) 


The First Bessemer Rail 


On the authority of Edward Riley, chemist for the 
Dowlais Iron Works, England, the following analyses of 
the first Bessemer rail produced, as well as the pig iron 
from which it was made, were given in a communication 
by him to the London Iron and Coal Trades Review un- 
der date of March 21, 1898. They are incorporated in a 
recent elaborate article by Ernest F. Lange on “Bes- 
semer, Géransson and Mushet: a Contribution to Tech- 
nical History” in the same paper, May 8, 1914: 


First Bessemer Rail Rolled 


Per cent 

Carbon ... es ee ee ee cdae Sree 
RL inte ale oe ereahe ia: Selctees 4+ dn erate Wa a Oe trace 
PE ony cakdacb kbs he aaa nee awe 0.235 
yl ee a ae Sc tela lie atid .. 0.516 
DEED cis ici acne eaees sine VN a ierecen nil 
Manganese ......... Veh Oa Kees 25a nil 
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Pig Used for First Bessemer Rail 

Carbon sé oR oor anak SOE eae ew Ae aa oo eee 
PE. Gi ic ca ete te PASCO et ens eel ee eee 1.36 
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The high sulphur and high phosphorus in the rail 
are noteworthy. 
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A Four-Head Planing Machine the one just under them engages the rapid power 
traverse, the movement of the head being in the 
the exhibit of machine tools recently held at same direction as that in which this handle is 
ic City in connection with the convention of moved. 
[aster Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ [he machine is equipped with steel gears and 
itions, the Cincinnati Planer Company, Cin- racks throughout and is said to be capable of tak- 
Ohio, showed a heavy pattern planing ma ing heavy cuts at high speeds. The housings ex 
It is equipped with four heads and a re- tend to the bottom of the bed, where they are 
© motor drive, which provides LO « itting securely bolted, doweled and locked in position by 
ranging from 25 to 60 ft. per min. and the two large keys. Taper gibs are employed through 
; 
| 
‘ g Machine Equipped witl y ] Ft 
and Max bt 
imber of return speeds, the maximum one out for the rail and side heads and the former have 
100 ft. The machine will handle work up t micrometer readings in any direction. All of the 
square and 8 ft. long. One of the particular gears are covered with guards to prevent accidents 
tures about the machine is the rapid power tray to the operator ' 
that is provided for the heads. 
the motor at the top of the arch delivers power New Illinois I-Beam Sections 
igh spur gears to the rail elevating device and . 
to the horizontal rapid traverse shaft at the ‘ne ines ome ewes hicago, in line w or 
This shaft has a bevel gear meshing with ‘ne Gemand tor berer economy im the use of structural 
2 : : teel work for lildings and bridges, has designed and ; 
the vertical rapid traverse shaft at the side vellinit a now aistes 6 Sdaie dees See ae 


housing, which in turn transmits its power 
pair of spur gears at the end of the rail. The 
ar feed is transmitted to the heads from the 
on the end of the pinion shaft to the 

er or feed gears at the end of the rail by a 
egment and rack in the usual way. The feed 
rapid power traverse gears on the rail screws 
the rod are free to revolve until clutched by a 
between them which has a neutral positior 
hich neither one is engaged. In this way, it 
nted out, both the rapid power traverse and 
ed cannot be engaged at the same time. Pro 
has been taken to protect the mechanisn 

t all accidents. The clutch spools are con- 

| by three handles at the end of the rail, while 
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Light Struct iral 


cribed in a booklet entitled “Special 
”" The company is 
the steel trade 


same facility as in 


Beams now pre 


and can 


the case of 


nared to offer these beams to 


make deliveries with the 


all others of its 


standard sections. 
booklet will show that a slight de 
been the matter of depth from 
the American standard I-beam 
the introduction of a beam of 21 in., thus 
variation in the light beam series 
The statement is made that. 
are thoroughly 


Reference to the 
parture ha made in 
the range of so-called 
sections, i 


iking the 
ewhat more ur 


depth 





iforn 


‘ +} 
; nese latter ections 


practical and 


adily available, it will be found that by their use 
great economy in design can be secured, and in conse- : 
quence the employment of fireproof construction can be 


cor siderably extended. 
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A CONTINUOUS COAL DRIER 


An Ingenious Automatic Machine Employing 
Gravity and Centrifugal Force 


For drying coal after washing, the Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has brought out an auto- 
matic machine which is continuous in operation. It 
automatically receives and discharges the material 





An Automatic Mechanism for Drying Co Afte It Has 
Been Washed 


and moisture it handles. While, as has been stated, 
the performance of the machine is continuous, the 
drying action is intermittent. Centrifugal force 
and gravity are utilized in the operation, and no 
scraping or plowing devices are needed. This ar- 
rangement, it is emphasized, eliminates excessive 
wear and also reduces the power consumption to a 
comparatively low figure. 

The machine, which is self-contained, consists of 
three main parts, the frame, the feed spouts and 
the container, together with a sluice and a hopper. 
The feed spouts are fastened to an inner solid shaft 
and are driven by transmission system at any de- 
sired speed independently of the container. This 
arrangement and the relatively low speed of the 
revolving elements in relation to each other tend to 
subject the working parts to but little wear. The 
container is driven through a hollow shaft and con- 
sists of a top plate, a bottom plate provided with 
openings, which are closed by trap doors and an 
outer inclined wall, the last being made up of per- 
forated screens. These screens, which take the 
wear caused by the sliding of the material when the 
doors are open, can be readily replaced by simply 
cutting them loose and riveting new parts to the 
iron frame. A water collector is located outside the 
screen and is arranged so that the water, which is 
thrown through the screen, is collected and com- 
pelled to follow the sloping sides to the top edge, 
where it is discharged by centrifugal force into a 
sluice and led away. 

The speed of the container is independent of the 
feed spouts. The easy discharge of the material 
being dried is accelerated by placing the screen at a 
slope, so that when the coal is sufficiently dry and 
the doors in the bottom are opened, the material will 
slide downward and out into the hopper. Cen- 
trifugal force is utilized to make this operation 
practically instantaneous. The sliding doors in the 
bottom of the container are opened and closed auto- 
matically by cams attached to the revolving shaft 


on which the feed spouts are fastened. The ma- 
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terial which is being dried is discharged 
uously and automatically from the contain 
it has remained in the machine long en 
secure the desired degree of dryness. 

After the machine has been put in mot 
has been brought up to its full speed, the n 
to be dried is fed into the spouts. Under th: 
of centrifugal force the coal is thrown in a 
stream against the perforated screens formi: 
outside of the container. As the spout trav: 
ter than the drying screen a thick bed is forn 
the inner surface of the container. By reason . 
more rapid travel of the spouts, they gradual! 
on the container, and the discharge door 
manipulated so as to prevent material from 
discharged into the portion of the container t] 
being emptied. The opening and closing of 
doors is regulated by a set of cams which, 
pointed out, are always in the same fixed rel: 
to the spout, as they are fastened to the same 
and travel at the same speed. In this way the: 


always an empty section about the size of a door 
opening just ahead of the spout and just behind th: 
cam, the distance beween the cam and the 

being large enough to permit the door to be grad- 


ually opened and closed before the material 
charged from the spout can reach that section. Th: 
empty space is filled and the material which is be 
dried is compelled to stay in position until the 
again opens and closes the door, the empty spac 
being refilled from the spout which follows clos¢ 
behind. 

This performance is repeated and the material 
handled is thus compelled to remain a sufficient 
length of time for the moisture to be driven off. 
This period can be varied by changing the speed 
relation existing between the cams and the spout 
with reference to the container. Another method of 
securing a similar result for adjusting the dryness 
of the material is by regulating the feed. 


A Double Ring Wheel Grinding Machine 


Charles H. Besly & Co., 118 North Clinto 
street, Chicago, Ill., have developed a double-spindle 
direct-connected motor-driven ring wheel grinding 
machine. This machine brings the two grinding 
wheels, which are 21 in. in diameter, in contact with 
the work, thus grinding two parallel surfaces simul- 
taneously. Although the machine is used to a largs 
extent by manufacturers of wrenches, it can never- 
theless be employed for all classes of work within 
its capacity, where it is desired to produce tw 
parallel surfaces quickly. A direct-connected motor- 
drive is employed for this machine, as were it belt- 











A Double-Spindle Direct-Connected Motor-Driven G 

Machine Equipped with Two Ring Wheels 21 In in D ne! 

and Designed to Produce Two Parallel Surfaces Sim ‘ 
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a large and heavy countershaft would be 
red to mount a drum pulley long enough to 
modate the full sliding adjustment in the mov- 
head of the machine. It is emphasized that 
the direct-connected type of drive this over 
work is, of course, entirely omitted. 

e head at the left of the machine is station 
it the other one can be moved along the bed 
ack and pinion and clamped to grind any de- 
length within the capacity of the machine, 
has a maximum opening of 11 in. between 
heels. The ring wheels are held in pressed 
‘hucks having an arrangement whereby the 
wheels may be adjusted to compensate for 
by moving them out of the chucks. This de- 
it is emphasized, is such that the adjus.ment 
e made without removing the chuck from the 

ile of the machine. The spindles, which are 3 

diameter at the inner bearings and 2!> in. 
e outer ones, are geared together by a con- 
ng rod at the back of the machine, so that their 

ement toward and away from the work is simul- 
sus and uniform. It is possible to throw this 
dle out of gear and lock it, and move the oppo- 
wheel to the work by a hand or foot lever. To 
the wheels in contact with the work, each 
ndle has a longitudinal feed of 1 in., which is 
tuated by a hand or foot lever through a rack and 
n on each outer bearing bushing. The end 
st of the spindles is taken on hardened and 
ind tool steel thrust collars, and the end play is 
ntrolled on the outer bearing bushing by an ad- 
istable keyed collar held in place by a lock nut at 
the end of the spindle. Both bearing bushings slide 
vith the spindle and completely incase it, an ar- 
ngement which it is emphasized reinforces the 
ndle when under load and protects it from emery 
lust. The geared hand lever feed on the sliding 
pindle gives the operator a leverage of 36 to 1, the 
er being clamped on the pinion stud in a con- 
ent position for use. 

lhe motors are bolted on stud plates, which are 

nted on ways planed on the main bed casting, 

d are clamped in position like the head and tail- 

ks of a lathe. The motor rotors are mounted 

tly on the spindles, which are of hard, crucible 
hinery steel and run in inserted bearing bush 
special end castings being provided on the 
rs to receive these bushings. The driving 
rs are fully inclosed and are rated at 10 hp 
running at 900 r.p.m. on 60-cycle alternating 
rent circuits. They are controlled by starting 
pensators with low-voltage and overload releases 
inted on the back of the machine. 

The machine is equipped with an automaticall) 
telescoping dust hood, which is hinged at the back 
to give free access for changing wheels. An air- 
tight connection for exhausting the grindings is 

ded at the back of the machine. The floor 

required by the machine is 28 x 72 in. and 
enter of the spindle is 38 in. above the floor. 
shipping weight of the machine is 6000 lb. A 

nine work rests, ranging in width from 7/16 
16 in., is regularly furnished with the machine. 
e rests have vertical adjustment and are sup- 
d from a slotted pad on the front of the bed 
ng. 


e Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, 
has been awarded a contract for installing 
crane in the plant of the Northwestern Iron 
ny, Mayville, Wis. It is of the high speed type, 
ng a 60-ton pig ladle, and will be used for re- 
g pig iron from the cooling tanks. It will | 
ped with a Cutler-Hammer lifting magnet. 


it 


re 


Large Press with Safety Clutch Control 


The Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 639 North- 
land avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently designed 
a large double crank press with a novel device to 
control the action of the clutch and the motion of 
the slide. It is pointed out that this device per 
mits the stopping and starting of the friction clutch 
at any time during the downward motion of the 
slide, and it will also stop the crosshead auto 
matically at the highest point of its stroke. In addi- 
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tion, the press has all the conveniences for adjust 


ing, ete., as the other large machines of the same 
type made by this company. 

The clutch is non-repeating and the controlling 
hand lever returns automatically to the starting 
point, being locked in position after the slide 
reaches the highest point. It is pointed out that 
this is one advantage over the treadle actuated 
clutches of this type which are employed for the 
purpose, as they cause the crankshaft to make a 
complete revolution. To start the clutch, the oper- 
ator takes hold,of the lever A and at the same 
time disengages the locking lever B. The latter 
lever controls the action of a plunger engaging the 
‘connecting rod C, and if this lever is disengaged, 
the connecting rod is also released and the clutch 
lever A is perfectly free to be moved forward to 
the outer end of the segment to engage the clutch. 
A cam fastened to the outer end of the crankshaft 
ontrols the return motion of the clutch lever. 

The driving mechanism is arranged overhead, 
thus making the machine accessible from all sides. 
This improved arrangement of clutch control can 
be applied by the builder to any of the other sizes 
and types of presses which are equipped with fric- 
tion clutches. 


The National Stoker Company, Covington, Va., an- 
nounces that it has acquired all the patent rights of 
Paul L. Crowe for the Crowe mechanical chain grate 
stokers, and is prepared to fill orders for stokers and 
parts at short notice. Mr. Crowe is no longer con- 
nected with the company in any way except as a stock- 
holder 
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Modern American Blast Furnace Practice 


Problems Connected with the Smelting of 
Fine Ores—Possibility of Obtaining Better 
Economy in the Use of Raw Materials 
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HERMANN A. 


The trend of development in the manufacture of 
pig iron is much the same the world over. With 
more and more difficult raw materials, progress is 
not so much in the direction of new records of pro- 
duction and fuel consumption, as in the ability to 
maintain the best results of the past in the face of 
greater handicaps. Since this paper cannot cover 
all conditions of raw materials and every kind of 
practice, I will confine myself largely to the fore- 
most problems which the present generation 
blast furnace men has been called upon to meet 
the smelting of fine ores. 

Modern blast furnace art is as much the result 
of practical experience and common sense as it is 
of science; however, the underlying principles of the 
process must be understood in order to appreciate 
its possibilities, as well as its limitations. I will, 
therefore, give a brief outline of the theory of the 
blast furnace process, and then discuss the possi- 
bilities and means of obtaining better economy, 
dealing first with the raw materials, next with the 
construction, and finally, with the operation of the 
furnace. 

The blast furnace process for the production of 
pig iron is an invention of the Middle Ages. It 
was practiced in Germany in a primitive manner as 
early as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The first American blast furnace was built in 1644 
on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. A tremendous 
development has taken place in the practical appli- 
cation since the early days, but the process, in prin- 
ciple, has remained the same. The reason for its 
survival to the present day lies in its economy. It 
always has been, and is to-day, the most efficient of 
all metallurgical processes. 


of 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 

The success of a blast furnace operation is meas- 
ured by three results—quality of product, rate of 
output, and economy of operation. The first step 
towards their attainment is the realization that they 
can be accomplished by identically the same prac- 
tice, the keynote of which is uniformity and heat 
concentration. If a blast furnace man strives for 
a uniform operation, giving the highest production 
combined with the lowest fuel consumption, he will 
also obtain the best grade of iron. The incessant 
struggle for uniformity should embrace not only 
the raw materials, but their distribution and 
descent in the furnace, brought about by proper 
plant design and furnace lines, as well as by intelli- 
gent operation. Such efforts will result 
taining the largest possible proportion of “indirect” 
reduction, which allows the maximum amount of 
the carbon charge to be burnt at the tuyeres, and 
gives the highest hearth temperature, which means 
the best grade of iron. The escaping top gases will 
then have the lowest temperature and the highest 
ratio of CO, to CO, and will approach the ultimate 
economical limit, which reached when the 
CO,:CO ratio becomes so low—i.e., the gases so 
lean—that they have lost their reducing power; 
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or when the top temperature has been decre: 
a point where the ores are not properly pre! 
for the reduction and melting process. Thi 
is determined by the reducibility of the ores. 
closely it can be approached in practice on \ 
grades of iron depends on furnace constru 
mode of operation, and their proper adaptat 
raw materials. 


RAW MATERIALS—ORE 


In most countries the manufacture of iron 
with the best ores, rich in iron, and of a fave 
physical structure. To-day ores are econon 
smelted which were formerly discarded. lh 
thanks to improved furnace construction, a genera 
change in opinion as to the most desirable materia 
is taking place; and while formerly coarseness 
considered an indispensable quality, we now object 
to large lumps and prefer granular ores, as thé 
allow the closest contact between their metallic con- 
tents and the iurnace gases, and therefore can be 
reduced with a minimum expenditure of fuel. 

Conditions are sometimes aggravated by the dis- 
sociation of CO, induced by the presence of finel) 
divided oxides of iron in the upper part of the fur- 
nace. The result of this reaction is a deposit of 
fine carbon upon the ore charges, causing them to 
swell and increasing the tendency of the furnace to 
hang. Too much importance, though, has been 
given to this phenomenon, especially in foreign lit- 
erature. We have sufficient proof that it does not 
take place, to any marked extent, in a normally 
driving furnace. 

Fine ores can be worked to the best advantage 
when they are delivered to the furnace in a state 
of physical and chemical uniformity. The United 
States Steel Corporation has made wonderful strides 
in this respect by developing a system of mining, 
sampling, grading and mixing of its ores, which has 
resulted in a remarkable uniformity of the various 
shipping grades. This is the more admirable con- 
sidering the great variation of the physical and 
chemical character of the ores contained in the sam 
mine. 

As an example of the fineness of burdens car- 
ried at the present day, the following is a table 
giving the results of sieve tests on all the ores 
shipped to the South Works of the Illinois Stee 
Company during the season of 1913: 


Per Cent. on Screen 
()res ~ 
Per No No No No No No N 
Ce 9 8 20 4() Ho 80) 1 
Mesaha 83.3 | 25.40 | 26.86 | 12.54 | 10.86) 6.92 2.76 3.34 
Old Range 16.7 30.16 | 30.76 | 15.01 8.14) 4.16 2. : 
Total 100.0 26.10) 27.58 12.98 1051 6.44 2.46 


The suitability of any iron bearing material for 
blast furnace use depends on its physical form 4s 
well as on its degree of oxidation. Large lumps, 
even of easily reducible ores, are objectionable, be 
cause they reach the melting zone improperly pre 
heated and reduced only on the surface. 
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Vith increasing fineness of the ores it appears 
and more desirable to render the burden more 
by preliminary treatment of the finest ma- 

ils. Considerable is already being done in this 

rd by sintering and nodulizing the ores. 
iettes of flue dust and ore are made on a large 
in Europe by a number of well-known 
esses. In this country their introduction has 
slow. The difficulty is to make them suffi- 
tly strong, yet not too dense, and. without intro- 
ng undesirable elements as binder. 

Sintering, by the down-draft process, and nodul- 

y in a rotary kiln are practiced to excellent ad- 

tage on flue dust. A rotary kiln, treating about 
of the flue dust produced, has been in operation 

the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company 
the past eight years. Its nodules of uniform 
rich in iron, and pre-reduced in the kiln with- 
ing melted, have proved beneficial to the fur- 
es even when running on the lowest coke con- 
ption. 

Ores high in alumina have previously been con- 

ered very undesirable. One of the most im- 
tant of recent developments in American blast 
nace practice is the commercial use of Cuban 

, very high in alumina. 

\ silica content affects the economy of the melt- 
process at an increasing rate as soon as it 

eeds the amount necessary to form the desired 

¢ volume. The elimination of silicious gangue, 
, gravel or sand by washing is conducted on an 
<tensive scale on the Mesaba range, the largest 
ant being operated by the United States Steel 

rporation at Coleraine, with a daily capacity of 
from 30,000 to 35,000 tons of washed ore. By this 
eration ores with 45 per cent. iron content are 
enriched to 56 per cent. of iron, and at the same 

me a silica content of 30 per cent. is reduced t 

10 per cent. and less. 

As to titaniferous magnetites it is quite pos- 

e, and the latest results seem to indicate, that 

high in TiO,, if uniform, will offer no more 
ious obstacles than those high in alumina, not 
nention the possible advantage of the titanium 
ntent in pig iron for foundry or other special 


rrades, 


BEE-HIVE AND BY-PRODUCT COKE 


lhe consumption of coke, which is an artificial 

roduct, is subject to much greater variations, and 

pends to a far greater extent on human skill. To 

inufacture a coke of the most desirable quality 

to develop the most suitable furnace lines, are 

ay the two foremost tasks in striving for better 
rnace economy. 

The coking process was at first conducted in 

hive ovens. Its lack of economy and its limita- 

to certain grades of coal led to the develop- 

of the modern by-product oven, which affords 

possibility of using a greater variety of coking 

:; and owing to the recovery of the by-products 

the higher yield, permits the assembly of coals 

the ovens, there to be mixed in proper propor- 

ns for the purpose of manufacturing a uniform 

suitable blast furnace coke. In the by-product 

a satisfactory coke can be made from coals 

h cannot be coked to any advantage in bee-hive 

ns, and enormous coal fields have been made 

lable for the manufacture of metallurgical coke, 

. rgely adding to the national wealth. 

: [he by-product process is more flexible in the 
ng operation and is capable of improving the 
ty of the coke by variations of temperature 

oking time to an extent unknown and impos- 

in bee-hive practice. By locating the by- 
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product ovens at the blast furnace and making them 
a part of the furnace or steel plant, the daily co- 
operation of manufacturer and consumer insures the 
best possible furnace results. 

A hard metallic structure has always been con- 
sidered the first requisite of a good furnace coke, 
indicating its ability to resist abrasion. The abra- 
sive treatment to which the coke is subjected in 
the handling, and more so in the furnace where it 
is simultaneously attacked by the gases, is severe; 
and unless the coke is hard but not too brittle, and 
tough without being soft, it will go to pieces on its 
downward path in the furnace. 

While fine, soft ores in the burden protect the 
coke against abrasion, the presence with such ores 
of coke breeze and dust is particularly detrimental 
by further increasing the density of the stock col- 
umn and by accumulating on the walls, causing 
scaffolds to form. The heat value of coke dust to 
the furnace is practically nil, since that portion 
which is not blown over into the dust catcher is 
consumed in “direct” reduction with the ores and 
by the CO, in the gases, so that it has but little 
chance of ever reaching the tuyeres. 

The effect of size on the vulnerability of the coke 
0 dissolution by CO, is shown by the following 
laboratory tests, which were made at the South 
Works to determine the loss in weight of various 
kinds of coke on treatment with dry CO, at differ 
ent temperatures: 


+ 


Per Cent. I Weight A Two H 


These results give an idea of the extent of the 
destruction of fine coke by CO, in the upper part of 
the furnace, and show the futility of charging 
breeze and dust into the stack with the expectation 
of obtaining heat value therefrom. The presence 
of large percentages of coke dust brings with it 
another disadvantage, in that it vitiates the com- 
position of the flue dust and renders it more diffi- 
cult to treat. Blast furnace coke should, therefore, 
be thoroughly screened at the ovens or in the fur 
nace bins, preferably in both places, in order to 
obtain the cleanest possible fuel. 

Careful screening is also beneficial in that it 
lowers the ash contents of the coke, and sometimes 
the sulphur, as illustrated by the following ash 
determinations of coke fires: 


Until recent years the detrimental influence of 
high ash was not seriously felt in this country; 
therefore the washing of coals so common in Europe 
is still an exception here. But with leaner ores 


and increased cinder volume, the duty of fluxing an 


— 
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excess of coke ash begins to seriously increase the 
cost of smelting. An excess of ash in the coke re- 
sults in a three-fold loss, in the shape of wasted 
expenditure for transportation, additional flux, and 
the loss of efficiency through its taking up space 
and heat in the furnace which should have been 
applied to an equivalent amount of ore. 

Even more objectionable than ash is sulphur, if 
it exceeds a certain limit, determined by the com- 
position, temperature and volume of the slag. To 
eliminate sulphur as ordinarily present, it must be 
dissolved in the slag, which for a given composi- 
tion and hearth temperature, has a fixed saturation 
point, and can take care of only a limited amount 
of this element. In Mesaba ore practice a sulphur 
content of over 1 per cent. in the coke is very ob- 
jectionable, considering the prevailing cinder vol- 
umes and the inability to obtain uniform furnace 
operation on very basic slags. 

The problem of reducing ash and sulphur in our 
coking coals by dry methods or by washing opens 
up a wide field for profitable labor. By-product 
coke should be properly quenched without any ex- 
cess of water. Over-quenching spoils the surface, 
injures the structure and fractures the coke. When 
the coke is charged into the furnace by weight, a 
low moisture content is important also in confining 
the variations to a smaller range. 


POROSITY AND COMBUSTIBILITY OF COKE 

The physical standard by which blast furnace 
coke is generally measured, besides hardness and 
resistance to abrasion, is its porosity. It has been 
recognized that an open cell structure favors rapid 
combustion whereas a dense structure retards it. 
Since the speed of combustion primarily affects the 
furnace practice, it appears that the combustibility 
of cokes should be considered a foremost quality. 

The importance of the combustibility of cokes 
was first brought to my attention in 1906, through 
the use of bee-hive Pocahontas coke on the large 
furnaces at the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company. In appearance and structure it differed 
from the Connellsville and Klondike grades, but the 
porosity tests scarcely revealed the great difference 
in the action of these cokes in the furnace. A fur- 
nace which on Connellsville or Klondike coke worked 
normally, would on Pocahontas drive at an excessive 
speed. The blast pressure would drop several 
pounds, and the hearth would become cold, necessi- 
tating a decrease of the tuyere area and wind vol- 
ume, and a lightening of the burden. 

The extreme softness of the coke evidently made 
it highly vulnerable to dissolution by CO, in the 
furnace stack. This and excessive abrasion reduced 
it to small size, favoring “direct”? reduction, which 
accelerates the movement of the stock, and not suf- 
ficient coke reached the tuyeres to maintain the 
temperature of the hearth. On the small furnaces 
at the Union and Milwaukee Works this coke, for 
apparent reasons, gave better results. 

At this time I made a series of combustion tests 
with these cokes, which showed vast differences in 
the time required for the complete combustion of a 
fixed amount of coke with natural draft under equal 
conditions. The time required for complete com- 
bustion of the bee-hive Pocahontas coke amounted 
to only 47.7 per cent. of the time required to burn 
the same weight of Connellsville or Klondike. 

With these results at hand we experimented in 
the following years with different mixtures of these 
cokes, in order to arrive at the degree of combus- 
tibility which would produce the best results in 
conjunction with our ore mixtures and furnace 
lines. In this manner bee-hive Pocahontas coke 
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was successfully used in mixture with hard 
The best proportions proved to be two-third 
and one-third soft coke, as illustrated by th 
formance of No. 6 blast furnace at the South \ 
which from January 3, 1909, to December 18 
on this mixture, produced 307,517 tons ot 
iron, on an average fuel consumption of 1% 
of coke per ton of iron. 
The early coke produced in our by-product 
even from the same coals, burned too slow! 
made our furnace operations exceedingly dit 
by preventing rapid and continuous moveme, 
the stock. Observing the action through the t 
glasses would reveal each piece of such coke 
ing slowly and requiring considerable time befor 
being entirely consumed, whereas cokes of proper 
combustibility should dance lively at the tuveres 
and quickly disappear. With fast-burning coke. 
each molecule of oxygen in the air immediately find 
its molecule of carbon in the tuyere zone, and th 
combustion takes place rapidly and with great ij; 
tensity. By thus concentrating the combustio: 
a comparatively small area, the highest heat effect 
is obtained. With slow-burning coke, on the other 
hand, the molecules of oxygen are not all able 
combine immediately with their molecules of car- 
bon. The result is that the combustion is carried 
higher up in the furnace, the heat generated by 
combustion is spread over a larger area, and the top 
temperature increases. The coke pieces being con- 
sumed but slowly, no rapid shrinkage of the stock 
takes place, such as characterizes a fast driving fur- 
nace with a highly heated combustion zone. Conse- 
quently the blast pressure goes up, the furnace be- 
gins to hang, and good practice becomes impossible. 
On small furnaces such slow burning coke in- 
terferes even more seriously with the practice than 
on large furnaces, because the wind volume and 
pressure cannot be sufficiently increased to acceler- 
ate the combustion. The extremely poor results 
with some by-product coke led to the breaking of 
the larger coke pieces, with the object of increasing 
the active surface of the coke charge and improv- 
ing the combustion particularly for the use or 
smaller stacks. While better results were obtained 
in this manner, the proper remedy is the manufac- 
ture of a uniform coke with suitable combustibility 
The following laboratory tests illustrate that 
by-product coke can be made of as good combusti- 
bility as Connellsville bee-hive coke: 


COMPARATIVE LOSS OF VARIOUS COKES ON IGNI 
LIMITED CURRENT OF AIR 


Kind of é Loss in weight at 
300° == 400 500 600 700 800 900 
o é Cc ( Cc <3 ( 
By-Product 
No. 1 (Gary 0.20 0.20 0.79 | 13.55 | 15.35 14.90 15.95 
No. 2 (Specia 0.4 0.59 6.23 14.50 | 15.75 | 15.72 | 16.80 
No. 3 (Special 0.62 0.47 $18 14.55 15.70 15.60) 16.2 
Kentucky Bee-hive (0.46 0.78 3.90 13.40) 15.80 14.35 15.40 
Connellsville Bee-hive 0.15 0.15 0.58 9.15 | 13.70 13.25 14.11 


As a practical proof of what has been accom- 
plished in perfecting the quality and uniformity 0! 
by-product coke, the results obtained on the blast 
furnaces at the South Works with coke from the 
Gary and Joliet ovens, are of interest. The coke 
is made with a coking time of from 16 to 18 hr. 
using 60 per cent. and over of low volatile Poca- 
hontas coal in a mixture with various high volatile 
coals. The South Works furnaces, by their average 


coke consumption of 1944 lb. during the past 12 








ths, have established a yearly fuel record for 
group of furnaces using a similar grade of ores. 
thly figures from May 1, 1913, to May 1, 1914, 
acks, as shown in Table 1. 


{rerage Daily Production by Months and Coke Consumption pe vv 
4 pril, 1914, Inclusive, [inois St Company's South W 
I SEM 
No. 2 No No. 4 \ 
wee Pr urnac a 
Lb | I 
I s Coke Tons ( | ( T 
543 1942/491 2179 565 1941 5 
528 1974/411 2209) Blown out 57 1916 508 1058 
541 1912/408 2365) 4-15-13 |455 2087468 1926 4¢ 
515 1886 496 2006 Tonnage: (521 1912'469 1 
FOS 1898 523 1890 723,237 (525 1691/516 S37 S18 S28 
495 §©=©1936/514 1964 514 «(1711/5380 «18495141885 
473 1946 | 528 1937 Blown in 467 1783 |437 2144 477 1949 
52 1932' 2-15-14 (536 1705 513 1798 515 ” 
Blown out |474 1958 463% 1821 if “) 
11-23-13 |479 2044/2900 2464)489 1950 Blow: t 445 
487 2061 518 1744559 1815! 12-18-1 5 1868 
507 1991 543 1702 540 1845 
517 1927 454 2023 | 485 1806 518 1851/492 
rau Tons Mape on Present Linine at Enp or Pr 
475,442 778,512 6,414 417,117 50 
Basic f 
No. 5 No. f No.7 No. 8 N 
Furnace Furna Furnace Furnace Bas 
Basic 
$87 2159/1422 1960/570 1828467 2039484 1926/4 
1 2195413 1991 516 2077 439 2052) 505 1803/4 
437 2177'396 2010 419 2103 506 1900 49 ; 
97 2351/}433 1958) 546 1987 | 482 1872/478 1962 4 
468 18731530 1963/5290 1792/4500 M4 
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LIMESTONE AND FINE ORES 


As the economical smelting of the finer and 
er ores of modern times requires special care 
the manufacture of coke in order to obtain the 
est furnace practice, so also should we carefully 
pare the flux and adapt it to the fineness of the 
and their increasing silica content. 
[he ore charges themselves have become so 
e that any further additions of fines with the 
tone are detrimental, and these should be elimi- 
ted by screening. At the same time, big lumps 
tone are also more objectionable than formerly, 
use with the fast driving of a modern furnace 
have not time to become properly preheated 
reduced before they reach the melting zone. 
Formerly, when the silica in the ores was 80 
that the cinder volume without the addition 
pecial silicious materials was below the prac- 
limit, a limestone containing 5 per cent. or 6 
cent. of silica was not objectionable. To-day, 
ver, the natural silica in the ores has generall) 
eased the slag volume to a point where it ex- 
: that required for carrying off the sulphur and 
ring regular furnace operation. 
Vhile a moderate magnesia content in the slag 
objectionable, the use of dolomite is injuri- 


ous to good furnace practice with Lake ores, where 
the slags are fairly high in alumina and where a 
low zone of fusion must be maintained. To elim- 
inate the sulphur it has been found necessary in 
our practice to run on a more basic slag when using 
dolomite, which makes uniform furnace operations 
more difficult and results in a higher fuel consump- 
tion. With slage very low (about 8 per cent.) or 
very high (about 30 per cent.) in alumina, the use 
of dolomite has been found beneficial, as also in 


; 


the manufacture of spiegel and ferro-manganese. 
AIR AND THE GAYLEY DRY BLAST 


Of all the elements introduced into the biast 
furnace in a given unit of time, air is the largest 
both by volume and by weight. It is therefore not 
surprising that great efforts were made towards 
its improvement. The introduction of hot blast 
marks the greatest step ever taken in improving 
the economy of the blast furnace. By the use of 
hot blast, combustion is accelerated, intensified and 
confined to a smaller space, the melting zone is 
concentrated, and the hearth assumes a higher tem 
perature. The grade of iron becoming richer, de 
mands more burden of ore to the charge of coke 
This decreases the amount of gas per ton of iron 
and in turn reduces the top temperature, again 
saving heat and making possible a more economical 
reduction. It also causes less carbon to be con 
sumed by CO, in the upper part of the furnace, 
whereby more is made available for combustion at 
the tuyeres. These effects being cumulative, the 
application of hot blast resulted in a far greater 
fuel saving than was expected from the mere addi 
tion of the heat units contained in the blast; and 
hand in hand with it went a large increase in pro 
duction. 

Another more recent method of obtaining fuel 
economy is the Gayley dry blast. The effect of this 
is the same as that of an equivalent increase in 
blast temperature. In addition it gives to the fur 
nace a uniform supply of oxygen by weight. To 
this uniformity is attributed the extraordinar) 
saving, particularly in localities with moist and 
variable climates, which in some cases was found 
to be greater than that corresponding to an equiv- 
alent increase in blast temperature. Its applicabil- 
ity depends on local conditions, influencing the com 
parative cost of drying the air vs. raising its tem 
perature and on the degree of existing furnace 
efficiency. At plants where a further increase of 
blast temperature is not profitable, because the 
limit of heat concentration is already reached, the 
dry blast will fail to be economical, except in the 
effect of its unifermity, which in natural air pra 
tice can only be approached by the most careful 
regulation of blast heats and of the weight of air 
blown. 

This latest effort to improve the air by the en 
richment with oxygen is being made in Europe, 
whether with profit or not remains to be seen 
Since the ratio of CO, to CO cannot be increased 
above the point where the gas loses its reducing 
power, and this point remains the same whether or 
not it is diluted with nitrogen, and since this limit, 
as well as that of lowest top temperature, can be 
approached by the employment of less expensive 
means, it is at least doubtful if the oxygen method 
will ever come into general commercial use. The 
uniform heating of the furnace charges to the 
melting point requires time and a certain volume 
of gases, and these apparently cannot be decreased. 
even if it should be possible to shorten the reduc- 
tion period by lowering the inert nitrogen content 
of the gas. 

To be continued.) 
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THE IRON AGE June 25 


Death of James M. Swank direction of gathering statistics of the tra 

from the very beginning of the discharge of } 

Completing a well-rounded career of far more’ cial duties he saw the necessity of establis 
than ordinary usefulness, his closing years ringing statistical bureau whose work should be so th 
with plaudits of high appreciation of his life’s as to fear no challenge of inaccuracy. Fror 
work, James M. Swank died June 21 in Philadel- to year the statistical work of the associati: 
phia. In his death the iron trade has lost a man broadened and in the course of time it beca: 
whose name had become more widely known than distinguishing feature. In this field Mr. Sw: 
that of any other man connected with the industry tained a higher eminence than any other n 

in the United States. For over 40 years he had home or abroad. The statistical reports 
been the statistician of the trade and in all that American Iron and Steel Association, und 
time had been actively identified with every move- management, became a treasure house of inf 
ment designed to better the condition of the indus- tion sought by economists throughout the wor 

try, especially in upholding and defending the pro- invariably accepted as authentic. 


tective policy as one of the means of more thor- If his ability, pertinacity and sound judg 
oughly developing the resources of the country. had been diverted into more material direct 
He continued in ac- Mr. Swank 


tive work up to the 
end of 1912 when 
the infirmities of 
age admonished him 
that it was time to 
lay aside the strenu- 
ous duties attached 
to his official connec- 
tion with the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel 
Association. He was 
then considerably 
over 80 years of age. 

The writer en- 
joyed exceptional 
opportunities to ob- 
serve the character 
of ‘Mr. Swank, hav- 
ing known him quite 
intimately for sev- 
eral years prior to 
his acceptance of the 
position of secretary 
of the American 
Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, while both 
were residents of 
Johnstown, Pa. Mr. 
Swank removed to 
Philadelphia and en- 
tered upon the du- 
ties of his new posi- 
tion January 1, 1873, 
and on April 1 of 
that year the writer 


probably have 
numbered amo: 
country’s men 
wealth. He ha 
disposition of 
kind, however, 
was content to w 
for a modest sala: 
carrying out \ 
he considered t 

his duty in advar 
ing the interests 
the whole people 
this country. Whil 
he was immediatel; 
connected with the 
iron trade, and 
cared particular! 
for its welfare, hx 
viewed the protec- 
tive question wit! 
no narrow mind but 
desired to see its 
benefits extended t 
all industries need- 
ing such assistance 
for their proper pro- 
motion. In all th 
tariff campaigns 
which he was an ac- 
tive participant hi 
sympathized wit! 
the representatives 
of other industries 
and helped then 
was engaged by him when there was 
as an assistant in danger of their be 
the office. This con- ing singled out fo! 


nection continued , attack. Few men 
with a brief inter- Le | he have shown such 
val, until January, self-abnegation and 
1887. The relation- have displayed such 
ship thus established created a bond of friendship  singleness of purpose, fighting for a high ideal | 
which has only been severed by death. The impres- the very end of life. He had more than his shar 
sion of Mr. Swank thus gained was that he was a_ of domestic bereavement, losing a son and a daugh 








iz 


man of unyielding purpose, uninfluenced by preju- ter, his only children, just as they were becon 
dice, of keen judgment and kindly disposition even adults. He leaves a widow. 
toward those of opposite opinions. In the early Perhaps because of Mr. Swank’s long trai! 


days of his connection with the American Iron and as an editor, he regarded the printed word as 
Steel Association the contest between protectionists more effective appeal than the spoken argumen! 
and free traders was bitter but in the various con- He shrank from appearance in public assemblies an¢ 
troversies in which he was engaged Mr. Swank made no attempt to establish a reputation as 
never stooped to personalities, but was always fair speaker. His correspondence was most voluminous 
and courteous to his opponents. His weapon was Up to his last illness he kept in epistolary commu! 
reason, and it was always based on either statistics cation with men of industrial and economical pron 
or the lessons of experience and his arguments were nence in all parts of the country, never allowing | 
on a high plane. For a long period his work in letter to remain unanswered even though to a les: 
behalf of protection overshadowed his efforts in the conscientious man it might have appeared to requir 








er attention. His kindly disposition was 
he would go to extremes to serve a friend 
an acquaintance. The writer has often 
m to put himself to much inconvenience 
purpose of performing a service of this 
\fter a life of unfailing activitv he leaves 
ragrant memory. G. W.. ¢. 


Biographical Sketch 


ke from an article printed in The Jron Age 

iry 2, 1915, the following biographical 
the publication of which was occasioned 
rement: 


Moore Swank was born in Westmoreland 
Pa., July 12, 1832. His great-grandfather o1 
er’s side, John Moore, was a member of the 
ania Constitutional Convention of 1776. was 
ntly the first president-judge of Westmore 
ty, and afterward was a member of the Stzte 

. When James was in his seventh year his 
moved his family to Johnstown, Pa. He was 

his father’s store, in his twentieth year, in 

he was asked to take charge of the loca 
ewspaper, which was without an editor, and 
orth for many years he was its editor and pul 
This paper was for a time known as the Cam 
uune, and afterward became the Johnstow: 
inder which name it is still published. Part 
the Tribune in December, 1869, Mr. Swank 
the next three years in Washington, D. C.., first 
of the Committee on Manufactures of the 
of Representatives, and afterward as chief clerk 
Department of Agriculture. In December, 1872, 
igned the last named position to take charge of 
ork of the American Iron and Steel Association 

has always had its office in Philadelphia. 


Swank was specially qualified for his duties i 
of the affairs of the American Iron and Steel 
ition. Being a journalist by profession, he thor 

nderstood the work of preparing and printing 
ous publications of the association. 
ron town, he was familiar with manufacturing 
ns and was an ingrained protectionist. In the 
ears of his connection with the association the 
lestion was ever prominent, and he was steadily 
ipon to prepare arguments in favor of the pro 
policy and to furnish statistical and other infor 
to protectionist members of Congress. He was 
ngly in correspondence with men of prominence 
arts of the country fortifying the work of pro 
in localities where it was weak and encouraging 
forts of those who were writing arguments in its 

In every national campaign he distributed great 
ties of protectionist literature. 


Srought up 


ddition to the work performed, as indicated 
Mr. Swank found time for more general! literary 
ments. In 1878 he published in book form an 
luction to a History of Iron Making and Coal! 
in Pennsylvania,” in which he presented many 
egarding the pioneers in the manufacture of iron 
eel in this country, putting these facts in con- 
ind permanent form. In 1891 he brought out 
st ambitious work entitled “Iron in All Ages.” 
is other works have been issued by him dealing 
terary matters or with personal reminiscences 


nan has written more lovingly of his native State 
people than has Mr. Swank. Throughout his 
has seized every chance to extol the greatness o! 
vania and the achievements of its citizens. His 
the home folks manifested itself again and 
One of his most interesting works is the volume 
“Cambria County Pioneers,” in which he gives 
phies of men who were prominent in the found- 
Johnstown and in developing the resources of 
gion which is now chiefly known through the lo 
there of the great establishment of the Cambria 
Company. 


mments on Mr. Swank’s life and services 
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ha een received from a number of men of promi 
nence in the iron trade, who have taken this occa 
sion to give expression to their estimate of his ser 
ices and their sorrow for his death. They are prt 


sented below. 


E. H. Gary, Chairman United States Steel 
Corporation 


I nnot, without devoting more t e tl l 
my command in the short time ‘ rive ‘ ‘ 
y express my opinion of the work of Mr. Swa He 
ived and is entitled t edit r most efficie 
d influential w elation to the ind ste« 
istry in this He ‘ } cle 
ntelligence in the t con ‘ n 
and political questior e necessarily come w 
in the se« pe f hi hut i vere manage 
American Iron and Stes Associati Both the 
makers and the manufacture e greatly indebte 
him for the illuminat } te f publicat 


and letters. 


Willis L. King, Vice-President Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company 


| egret t eal the death o M s i rH 
passed away full of years and hono He leave vith 
those who knew him longest and best a memory of 
right manhood and devotion to principle He had 
abiding faith in the protective tar ff a ecessar\ 
the growth and prosperity of the country, and his w 
ings on this subject are such models of fairness and « 
pert nowledge that future reneratior will add to h 
greatness and appreciate perhaps more fully than we 
what manner of man he was , kindly gentleman, 
modest and firm for the right, indifferent to pe 
preferment and wealth he has endeared elf to a 


who ever knew him. 


A. F. Huston, President Lukens Iron and Stee! 


Company 

1 am pleased to express my appreciation of the late 
James M. Swank, who for long years was general ma) 
ager of the American Iron and Stes \ ociatior So f 
as I know, no one ever undertook to question the accu 
racy of the statistics he compiled. He worked long and 
faithfully at this and was of inestimable value not o1 
to the iron and steel trades of thi d other countri 
but to the business public at larg: He was painstal 


ing and thorough and had a genial personality that 
tracted him to all. I do not know how long he sé ed 


the association, but I have been in the iron and steel 
business for about 42 years, and as far back as I ea 
remember he has been active in keeping the tatisti 
One of the old time reliable business me has bee 
iken from us and we mourn | 


James Lord, President American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Company 


In the death of Mr. Swank the ire an 

dustry has lost a prominent and unique champio i 

easing personality made his office a Mecca for mat 
facturers especially during the period of fierce compe 
tition. His statistics were regarded as official and final. 
nd his pen was always active the interest of hi 
chosen theme He was the Nestor of the trade a link 
connecting the past and the present He carrie to the 
grave the loving respect of all hi ociates the 


great industry. 


William L. Brown, President Federal Furnace 


Company 


The iron men of our entire country will deeply 
regret the death of Mr. Swank His work was the 
foundation of statistical information. In it he was a 


genius. His personatity, tact and encouragement were 
of the highest order and the benefits he gave to the 
older generation will be of incaleulable benefit to ven 


erations to come 


ae = 


ie 
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W. S. Pilling, of Pilling & Crane 


James M. Swank has been a familiar figure in the 
iron trade for upward of 40 years. He was always a 
staunch protectionist but not unreasonably so. His 
chief value to the industry has been his patient and 
tireless compilation of statistics. For many years the 
association which he represented stood alone in the 
United States in the gathering and tabulation of sta- 
tistics and in the publication of a Directory, prac- 
lly accurate in its descriptions of iron and steel 
works. He was himself always in the background, 
never seeking but, in fact, shunning all public recog- 





nition. In my opinion, his actions were based more 
upon his desire to be of service to the trade than for 
the benefits which he personally derived. He has been 
a unique character in the industry. 


William G. Gray, Statistician American Iron & 
Steel Institute 


[Mr. Gray was from 1889 to 1915 assistant to Mr. 
wank in the office of the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation. | 

Mr. Swank devoted one-half of his life to the up- 
building of the iron trade of the United States. He per- 


fected and brought up to a high standard the work of 
collecting full and complete statistics of this important 
industry in this country. The Annual Statistical Re- 
ports, of which 40 had been issued down to the time he 
ed as vice-president and general manager of the 

ican Ir and Stee Association, are models of 
tistica accuracy and thoroughness He originated 


the Directory to the Iron and Steel Works of the United 


States, and personally supervised the compilation and 


pub ation o 17 editions of this book, together with 
f Supplements. He was a firm and courageous ad 
of tk olicy of protection to home industry, and 
had oft sai hat “he had never lost a tariff fight.” 
In’ “Iron i \ \ges” he has left a monument that 
him hig in our list of accurate historical 


TARIFF MAY BE REVISED 


Revenues Are Insufficient, the Income Tax 
Falling Far Short 





W ASHINGTON. D. C., J é 24, 1914. That a re 
vision of the tariff and possibly of the income tax law 
within the next 18 months will be required to provide 
revenue for meeting the expenses of the Government is 
the conviction which appears to be crystallizing in the 
mi ] if the mai lead of both houses and of the 
Pre iry expert have recently gone over the 
reve ie question in exhaustive detail at the direction of 
Secretary McAdoo. Treasury officials no longer make 

prete f concealing the failure of the income 
aw, Dut they are till defending the Underwood 
riff act as a revenue producer, and in statements re 


cently given to the daily press Secretary McAdoo has 
referred with considerable complacency to the fact that 
while the income tax law has fallen nearly 50 per cent 
short of the anti ipated collections, the customs rev 
enues have exceeded the estimates to such an extent 
as to completely ose the gap. 

The prediction of Secretary McAdoo that the in 
come tax receipt will be increased when some returns 
now under suspicion have been investigated is not 
likely to be verified. Indeed, it is an open secret in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau that thousands of returns 
show excessive payments of tax, made as the result 
of doubt as to the exact meaning of the law and for 
the purpose of being well on the safe side. It is 
probable that in a few isolated cases underpayments 
will be discovered, but both the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue have 
been on record for months as pledging the department 
to use no drastic measures in view of the difficulty 
which the officials themselves have encountered in con- 
struing the law. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION CUT DOWN 


The naked truth about the collecti 
income tax law for the current fiscal y 


ine 


IN 


Or 


eal 


experts who compiled the estimates of it 


power for the Commiteee on Ways an 


d M 


dered fatally in calculating the exemptio: 
vidual incomes derivable from stocks in 


which pay the corporation income tax 


of 


levied by the Payne-Aldrich act. All such 


incomes are exempt unless they excee 
annum, but where this amount is exce 


ad $2 
-eded 


ated surtax applies. The experts were mis 
the large number of incomes in excess of & 


which the surtax would apply and the T: 


‘easu 


are now convinced that while the numbe) 


incomes was not greatly overestimated t 
astrous miscalculation as to the numl 


here 
er ot 


liable to the surtax. In addition to these 
lations, another important factor is to be reck 
during the current fiscal year, namely, the « 


decline in corporate net earnings and 


bursements and consequently in individ 


divid 


ual ir 


the result of the business depression that has 


to a greater or less extent in all parts 


of the 


since the beginning of the current fiscal ye: 
shrinkage has caused a falling off both in tl 


ration tax and in the surtax collected 
incomes. Figures recently compiled 
ample, that the dividends of nine ra 


on 


show, 
ilroad 


which two years ago aggregated nearly § 


wil! not exceed $10,000,000 for the curre 


ant yea 


marizing the situation, it would appear that th 
reason for the failure of the income tax law to p 
an amount equal to the estimates is that incomes h: 
declined throughout the country and the Commis 
of Internal Revenue cannot tax what does not 


f the Treasury is able to avoid a 


deficit 


‘ 


fiscal year ending June 30, it will be solely du 


fact that the Underwood tariff act is 


During eight months of the current fis 


not yet i 
force; in other words, that the graduated reducti 
the sugar schedule has not yet become wholly effect 


cal ye 


al 


yielded approximately $40,000,000 in customs re 
On March 1, 1914, the rate was reduced, and on Ma 
1916, sugar will go on the free list. Even st 
Treasury Department reimburse itself by the 
bonds for all Panama Canal expenditures duri 


current fiscal year the annual stateme 
sibly show a surplus in excess of the a 


nt cal 
mount 


from customs collections on sugar, which 1 


uid 


? 
rece 


ext 


will hardly exceed one-fourth the amount receiv 
year and which in two years will vanish altogeth« 


4 BOND ISSUE NOT POPUL 


AR 


A bond issue as the alternative of a comprehe 


revision of the tariff and income tax 
considered by the Congressional leade 


for obviously Congress cannot permit 


laws 


has 


rs, but 
approved. At best it would be a temporary makes! 


the 


Treas 


Department to supplement constantly recurring annua 
deficits by the sale of bonds. The restoration of a par' 
of the sugar duty has been suggested and is strong 
favored by certain Southern Democrats, but the 
jority leaders are so committed to free sugar tl 


is difficult to see how any increase cot 


ild be 


mad 


this schedule without stultifying the authors of 


Underwood act. 


What the outcome will be, beyond the obvious 
that something must be done in the near future, unless 
a tidal wave of prosperity should overtake the country 
no one here ventures to predict, but it goes wit! 
the responsibi 
party leaders great uneasiness, which has been aug 
mented by developments in the Mexican sitiuation, 
dicating that the United States must continue fo! 
indefinite length of time an extraordinary outla) 


saying that the situation is causing 


this account. 


Ww. 


L. ¢ 


The additions to the plant of the Cleveland Met 
Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will include a 
ing mill, 81 x 191 ft.; casting building, 57 x 81 ft. a! 


a manufacturing plant, 73 x 266 ft. 
will be of steel and brick construction. 


The 


buildings 








ypinions on Business via Washington 


National Supply and Machinery Dealers Favor Con- 
vention in the North Next Year—C. H. 


Jenkins 
New President of the Manufacturers’ Association 


\merican Supply and Machinery Manufa W. H. Glatt, New York Leather Belting Con 


pan 
\ssociation, which held the first session of New York. N. \ | 
ention at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., The meeting approved the appointment of a 
jointly with the National Supply and Ma time and place committee to « yperate with the 
Dealers’ Association, condensed its pro two associations in the matter of a joint convention 


for Tuesday and Wednesday mornings int: 
session on Tuesday, at which officers were 


next year, and President Swartwout named Wil 


lard Parker, chairman, and Freder k H. Payne and 
ind adjournment taken. The proceedings of Secretary Mitchel] 


to constitute the committee 
day of both associations were given in Th: 
last week. The new officers of the Amer 4 WORD ON THE UPPERMOST TOPK 
pply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa W illard Parker, of the Committee on Speakers 
as follows: President. C. H. Jenkins, Pre!minary to introducing A. H. Baldwin. Chief of 
Flexible Steam Joint Company, Louisvill the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, D« 
t vice-president, Farnham Yardley, Jenkins P@ tment o! Commerce, Washington, who had a1 
New York, N. Y.; second vice-president, J rived too late to speak the pre a 
lerick, Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, part: 
st s, Mo.; third vice-president, Joseph M. Hot Business is not good t ought t ‘ Spe y 
File Works, Philadelphia, Pa. from personal experience, | gine oice the op 3 


tive Committee: J. W. Wall (chai: the majorit; »f the members of this association 
’ : 1 , iv that the | er of orde ve are l rece 
Governor Company, Quincy, Ill.; Lev PR 3 ‘ \ 
The Curtis & Curtis Company, Bridgeport, but i: t t] f 
: yr. oO n e@ ave Lore } 


Chas. J. Graham, Graham Nut Compa 


sua Wha mply 
Pa.; Edwin A. Ludden, Detroit O means that o1 ’ lite 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; Chas. W. Seiber vants, rather tl 0 he re 
dvear Tire & Rubber Company, Akr O It is interesti 
slate was made up by a nominating ist how bad busine ea the order book of 
omposed of Melville W. Mix, Dodge Mfs United States Steel Corporat rr price 
Mishawaka, Ind.: John Trix, American ©" 5S a - ery accurate baromeu 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; S. P. Browning, ee a ‘tana he atta t Diiin Mitesh Picaen 
ey Pulley Works, Maysville, Ky.; W PO -thees ‘ceil Chek Nene Se a a a ees 
Pennsylvania Shafting Company, Sp. 60 to . 
N. A, Gladding, E. C. Atkins & C lL) On Decembe } he ¢ ted 
s, Ind.; I. R. Bailey, Goodyear Tire & 1,674,858 tor I the I nage « he 
Company, Akron, Ohio; H. A. Wagner, er book if the Steel Cory lay 
m Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Lebano: ent. greater tl t was December 31, 1910. TI 
W. Wall, Gardner Governor Compa: one's a i my commercial baromets 
lll.; W. C. Henning, A. Leschen & Sor nin canal Hane sae Ee pice 
; : ind 1911 steel bar vere sold at $ d $1.0 d 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. ictiniae ial Gi | nn Pittsbu: 
ESIRE FOR A TRIPLE CONVENTION roe ee ae ee oe gh, is 91 
gy that the extreme ow and el re ‘ , 
e opening of the meeting D. K. Swartwout, the steel trade 10 and } ee! 
wer Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the retiring touched by $2 to $3 per ton. TI he e of 
t, surrendered his chair to Vice-President ! aromete 
nkins, while he made an address reviewing PRESIDENT WILSON EXPRESSES CONFIDENCI 
and voicing appreciation for the co-opera The press ' Latratio the " 
had received from the members and from = parmony and th o atone 
ry-Treasurer F. D. Mitchell. He said the on the part of th mercial interest his count 
had been 14 members in the year. He At the request of our executive committee I had th 
hat in the coming year there would be a re honor of visiting the White House and requesting 
of the triple convention, embracing the xpression from the dministration in regard 
turers and dealers of the North and South OSITIO? It th great pleasure that I read the 
Mitchell, in his report, also spoke of the de , c oe 4 7 t ‘ ‘ I I Presider he 
of a convention which would include the : A 
S Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa F 
heretofore, at some point accessible to all M | 
ports were submitted by Joseph M. Hottel, 
of the executive committee, and Frederick ' Sata iieshoee-4 ee cach hie pues 
ne, Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, ” 2 heater ee Gane Giada ppe be 
ld, Mass., chairman of the membership com ‘ th at me d abro t 
llowing committee on resolutions was an nie ng hon a ae 7 


Mr. Swartwout: Edward C. Hinman, aes =. thelr eslode os , 

n Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, set free and the course lis ear before the 
harles B. Raymond, B. F. Goodrich Com- ey you 

kron, Ohio; S. D. Latty, Kirk-Latty Mfg. a saa sae eee a ae 

Cleveland, Ohio; A. H. Dillon, Youngs- ; cn ee 

eet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohi« Spring City, I 
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Mr. Baldwin came prepared to speak of the con- 
structive work being performed by his department, 
but found that he was expected to explain what the 
Washington administration promises to business. 
He said he was unauthorized to say a word for the 
President or the head of his department, that he 
carried no message from the administration and 
in expressing his personal views he must weigh 
every sentence. He referred to President Wilson’s 
recent assertion that the condition of business was 
largely psychological and said that no man less 
courageous than Mr. Wilson would have made the 
statement. Mr. Baldwin said he had found the 
President to be right. While agreeing that business 
is quiet, he said there is every reason to be opti- 
mistic for low ebb had been reached and an early 
recovery is certain, though it might come slowly. 
His duties bring him in touch with commercial or- 
ganizations all over the country, and he could not 
believe from his observations that business would be 


long depressed. 
CERTAINTY NEEDED AS TO LEGISLATION 


Alluding briefly to the tariff, he said the admin- 
istration had come into power with action on the 
tariff as part of its mission, and it is generally un- 
derstood that no change in duties can be made with- 
out affecting adversely some lines of business. As 
for the revision of the currency law, Mr. Baldwin 
said this nation had blundered along to success 
under an unsatisfactory system. He was certain 
that when the political turmoil is over and the busi- 
ness public knows what is what in legislation, the 
business of the country will go forward in increas- 
ing volume. The work of the Department of Com- 
merce Mr. Baldwin declared to be almost entirely 
constructive, and he felt that practically every 
active business association was working along sim- 
ilar lines. A few years ago the department knew 
very little of the field it serves, but that has been 
changed, largely through the co-operation of trade 
and commercial organizations. 


FOURTEEN TRADE REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


Since sales promotion is the object of the Amer- 
ican Association, Mr. Baldwin explained the opera- 
tion of the consular trade reports for which, he said, 
no American had reason to blush. The present tem- 
per of that service is entirely serious and earnest, 
and it has resulted in business amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars. Incidentally Mr. Baldwin defended 
Government employees against the charge of being 
clock-watchers and said the general average of ef- 
ficiency is as high as in most business enterprises. 
He said that. 20,000 copies of the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports had proved inadequate, but that 
on July 1 they were to be placed on sale at $2.50 
a year, which would cover the cost of paper and 
printing. The item of expense having been ap- 
proved, this country will soon have 14 representa- 
tives in foreign cities who will give their sole time 
to studying foreign trade opportunities for Amer- 
ican business men. The speaker believed these 
agents will prove a powerful weapon in the export 
trade. 

Mr. Baldwin said that Government work was 
done ‘under many restrictions—those imposed by 
law, others financial and some political. Full ad- 
vantage has not been taken of the opportunities 
presented by his department and he urged business 
men to become more familiar with it. He cited a 
case where a firm had paid $50 for information 
which a two-cent stamp would have obtained from 
his bureau. 

In view of present trade conditions, a resolution 


was passed urging business men to 
interest in legislation, both state and na 
a view of obtaining such laws as are for 
good. Officers were then elected and 
Jenkins, after a few words of thanks, ask: 
co-operation of the members in the e 
bring about a triple convention next 
which adjournment was taken. 


C. S. Farquhar Re-Elected Presidey: 


At its session Tuesday morning th: 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associati: 
so expeditiously that it was able to finish 
ness scheduled for that day and Wednesda 
close of the session, Charles S. Farquhar, | 
& Farquhar Company, Boston, was re-elect: 
ensuing year. O. P. Meckel, Baird Machi 
pany, Pittsburgh, was elected first vice-pres 
place of Henry Prentiss, Prentiss Tool & 
Company, New York, who wished to re 
office. The first vice-president has charg« 
machine tool interests of the organization. | 
Vonnegut, Vonnegut Hardware Company, | 
apolis, Ind., was made second vice-president 
ceeding the late J. O. Harron, of San Fra) 
Secretary-Treasurer Thomas A. Fernle 
Advisory Secretary-Treasurer T. James F\ 


ley were continued in _ office. The advisor 
board, consisting of past presidents, ren 
unchanged as _ follows: Edgar FE. Str 


Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, Clevelan 
Ohio; George Puchta, Queen City Supply Compan 
Cincinnati, Ohio; W. M. Pattison, W. M. Pattison 
Supply Company, Cleveland, and W. L. Rodgers, 
Pittsburgh Gauge & Supply Company, Pittsburg! 
Pa. In place of M. B. Barkley, Cameron & Barklef 
Company, Charleston, S. C., and George Vonnegut, 
the following were elected to the executive commit 
tee: Herbert W. Strong, Strong, Carlisle & Han 
mond Company, Cleveland, and W. J. Radcliffe, E 
A. Kinsey Company, Cincinnati, the re-elected mem 
bers being W. T. Todd, Somers, Fitler & Todd 
Company, Pittsburgh, and W. A. Ridings, Syra 
Supply Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Thomas A 
Fernley showed that a substantial amount had be: 
added to the reserve fund. The record of the 
finances was favorably reported on by the Auditing 
Committee, E. B. Hunn, C. S. Mersick & Co., Nev 
Haven, Conn., and George Vonnegut. Mr. Fernk 
was instructed to acknowledge with thanks a! 
vitation for the association to hold its next conve 
tion at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
The convention, however, on motion of Georg 
Puchta, Queen City Supply Company, Cincinnat 
expressed its preference for Cleveland, Pittsburg! 
or Philadelphia as the next meeting place, and ' 
secretary was directed to ascertain by mail th 
wishes of the entire membership. In discussing ' 
next convention it was emphasized that the ente! 
tainment features should be so arranged as not ! 
interfere with the business sessions and hop* 
expressed for a joint triple meeting. 

Following a discussion of the practice of giving 
a 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days it was 
recommended that members give favorable cons'¢ 
eration to the use of the word “premium” to impress 
on the buyers that they were getting a premium @! 
not a discount on the merchandise. 


IMPROVEMENT IN COST KEEPING 


times 


In the discussion of the tendency of the time 
in association work and of methods that would z1v° 
the greatest service to members, it was pointed 








an organization of middlemen could take no 
in the classification of a trade and that resale 
es must be tabooed. It was recommended that 
issociation follow the lines of cost educational 
and Secretary Fernley was instructed to col- 
tabulate and furnish to the members informa- 
regarding methods of keeping records of the 
of goods and stock on hand. A system of keep- 
tock records was described and favorably com- 
ted on. It provides for the placing on each bin 
ein fittings, etc., are kept, of a card on which 
ritten the maximum and minimum amount of 
the bin should contain. Should the amount 
below the minimum the stock-keeper at once 
in a requisition for a new supply and also 
es a red card on the bin. The red card remains 
nlace as a constant warning until the bin is re- 
shed. 


STANDARDIZATION OF JOBBERS’ CATALOGUES 


\ paper on the standardization of supply job- 
rs’ catalogues was read by C. F. Beezly, Jr., man- 
er trade catalogue department, R. R. Donnelley 


s Company, Chicago. In part he said: 


| suggest these three points as of practical value to 
rs who have catalogues to issue: 
First, that the standardization of mill supply job- 
catalogues is not an isolated subject, but rather 
expression in one industry of a widespread eco- 
ic movement. 
Second, that the question is not, properly speaking, 
ther or not mill supply catalogues shall be stand- 
ized. It is rather a question as to how far they 
be standardized to the greatest advantage. 
Third, assuming the most efficient 
tandardization, what are the advantages 
dardization means to you as jobbers? 
It is impossible to go over the general subject of 
ndardization in a comprehensive manner in a few 
ites, but it is sufficient to note that from the time 
Sir Joseph Whitworth brought about the standardiza 
of the design of screws in England, seventy-five 
rs ago, up to a few days ago, when the manufac 
ers of enamel sanitary were formed a national asso 
tion to bring about, among other things, a 
lization of sizes, there has been an increasing 
zation of the enormous economic loss in 
» and material that is consequent upon the employ 
nt in any industry of all manner of irregular shapes 
1 sizes and styles and methods to accomplish the 
purpose. The adoption of standards has meant 

h great gain that it is difficult now to select an) 

established industry in which standardization is 

ilready playing an important part. 

When things become standardized we very 
der how they could ever have been otherwise. It 
hard, for instance, to realize that it is not very long 

when there were no standard shapes of structural 
and iron and when the different manufacturers 
ailroad rails employed different designs in rolling 
It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
us advantages of standardization there has 
cely, if ever, been a step taken towards standardi 
in any industry where there has not been a 
led opposition because this manufacturer or that 
ifacturer wanted to keep his goods entirely differ 
from all others; he wanted to preserve his complet 
duality. 
The standardization of mill supply catalogues is i 
ng with the standardization that is being effected 
ther lines of jobbers’ catalogues. It is an expres 
of the same movement which, within the last three 
ths has made the catalogues of practically every 
in the room obsolete on a most important lin 
igh the standardization of standard and extra 
flanged fittings. 


degree of 


that such 


stand- 


money, 
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\fter explaining, step by step, the economies to 
ffected by the correct degree of standardization, 
Beezly pointed out that the use of catalogue 
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pages standard in size, type, make-up, illustrations, 
and to some extent in quality of paper, all produced 
by one agency backed by sufficient capital and facili 
ties, enabled many jobbers to issue books which they 
would otherwise be unable to put out, either on ac- 
count of the cost or the labor. He summed up the 
question by saying that the advantages of a rational 
standardization of jobbers’ catalogues are a saving 
with a 
stand- 


in labor and time, an increase 
decrease in the cost, and 


ardized his catalogue with efficiency 


in quality, 
that a jobber can 
just so far as he 
has standardized his business 

LEGISLATION INIMICAI Oo JOBBING INT 


ERESTS 


, 
On the subject of legislation 


Secretary Fernley 


reported ; 


Legislation has affected the interests 


of the dealers 
Cone hill 


mill supplies in two important respects 
now pending in Congress which will be a 
t] the 
which 


subject for 
he consideration of 
the 


members of this 


associatior 


Stevens bill, will make it possible for 


manufacturers of trade-mark and patented goods to 
dictate the resale price for both wholesaler and re 
taile: It is well understood by your secretary-treas 
rer that in the past, under the resale price system, 


the members of the association declared that they felt 


that the resale price was not to be regarded as a uni 
should be eft to 
the 
were made the subject of excessive competition 

The other bill 


provision of 


versal panacea but that the dealer 


make his own selling 


price, except where goods 
is the Wilson omnibus anti-trust bill, 
which would prevent the 


manufacturers for exclusive 


one making of 


contracts with agency at 
[t is our hope that this provision will be 
eliminated and that such contracts will be allowed pro 
vided that neither party is a part of any illegal com 
bination and that exclusive shall not be with 


restraining any one in the 


rangements. 


‘ agencies 
the intention or purpose of 


conduct of his pusiness. 


Both associations adopted resolutions endorsing 
the campaign being carried on by the National One 
Cent Postage Association. 


GOLF ASSOCIATION A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


The entertainment features of 
were unusually principal 
attraction. Ata meeting of the Manufacturers’ and 
Distributors’ Golf Association it decided to 


the conventions 
complete, with golf as a 


was 


make that organization a permanent one, and D. 
K. Swartwout was elected president; Alvin M. 
Smith, vice-president; and C. C. Coventry, Cleve- 


land Tool & Supply Company, Cleveland, secretary- 
treasurer. At a garden party on the evening of 
June 16 Mr. Swartwout was presented with a lov- 
ing cup, Willard Parker the spokesman. 
There was much dancing, also a swimming party 
with diving and other contests, 

The attendance at 


being 


and concerts. 

the conventions was smaller 
than had been expected, many of the members hav- 
ing found it necessary to be at Atlantic City at the 
exhibition of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association in connection with the gathering of rail 


road men at that place. 


French Iron and Steel Prices the Lowest 


4 number of the French iron and steel syndicate 
ave recentiy held their annual meeting and busine 
onditions were 1scu sed iT no encouraging trair 
The same topic came up at a recent meeting of the 
Comite des Forges de France . whi h postponed it ir 
ial dinner until the fall, when the association cele- 
rates its jubilee. It wa tated at the meeting that 
nresent prices tne industry ire the owest witnhir : 
ving memory Export business especially is bad 


which accounts f 


more affected than 


being 
which manufacture 


the heavy iron and 
the 


mostiv for the home market 


tee! trade 


ighte ines 





Mechanical Engineers for Public Service 


Meeting Crystallizing Further What the Society May 


Do for Laws and 


Human 


Relations—Pulverized 


Coal and Boiler Specifications Conspicuous Topics 


Discussions not entirely harmonious nor com- 
pleted, but serving to point out with significant 
emphasis a larger field of responsibility and pres- 
tige for the engineer, were evoked at the spring 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers by the reports of the committees o” 
flanges and boiler specifications. Recognized engi- 
neering societies, it was pointed out, should so pro- 
mote their advocacy of engineering standards which 
affect the public, that legislatures before enacting 
laws bearing upon technical matters would look to 
the engineering organizations for the information 
on which to base their course of action. The meet 
ing was held in St. Paul, June 16 and 17, and in 
Minneapolis, June 18. 

The discussion of the above reports, referred to 
committees for conclusion, hardly exceeded in in- 
terest the matter brought out by the several papers 
and topical discussions relating to the use of pulver- 
ized coal. Probably for the first time the results 
of various experiences were brought together for a 
comparison such that the phenomena common to all 
might be observed and accepted as the beginnings 
of a standard practice. Further distinction ac- 
crued to the meeting by reason of the interest at- 
taching to the industries local to the Twin Cities 
and Duluth, the high dam, the flour milling indus- 
try, the iron ore activities of the Mesaba and the 
harbor at Duluth. The liberal time given to the 
outing side of the programme was likewise much 
appreciated. An even 100 availed themselves of 
the special train excursion from Chicago to St. 
Paul and nearly half that number made the trip 
to Duluth following the professional sessions. Pres- 
ident Hartness, upon whom Yale was conferring the 
honorary degree, Master of Arts, was unavoidably 
absent, and Vice-President Gantt presided. At the 
Wednesday morning session reports of the accept- 
ances of the amendments to articles of the constitu- 
tion, raising the requirements for active and as- 
sociate membership, were made by the secretary. 
A further amendment to article C-45 was offered, 
proposing that the committee on standardization 
be added to the standing committees instead of be- 
ing a temporary committee. 


STANDARD FOR FLANGES 


The report with reference to the work of the 
committee on standards for flanges and flange fit- 
tings indicated that this work had been completed 
and accepted by the council in every particular ex- 
cept the choice of a name for the new standard. 
The choice lay between the U. S. Standard of 1915 
and the American Standard. Those who advocated 
the name American sought to avoid any confusion 
with the U. S. Standard of 1913, which is now in 
service. The advocates for the retention of the let- 
ters U. S. in connection with the standard sched- 
ules maintained that the significance of these letters 
had to do with a proper crediting of effort in con- 
nection with the working out of the standards by 
the United Societies—that this name has been ac- 
cepted and that it is essentially improper at this 
time to consider any other name. The particular 
adherent to the name U. S. Standard is the National 
Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fit- 


ters which was represented by Edward Denn) 
motion of Henry Hess the matter of name wa 
ferred to a committee made up of appointees | 
each organization interested. 


UNIFORM STATE BOILER SPECIFICATIONS 


Consideration of the report of the commit 
on boiler specifications was confined to a discuss 
of the handling of this report and, by instruction 
the chair, did not bear on the subject matter of } 
report at all. The situation was presented bri 
by John A. Stevens, Lowell, Mass.; Thos. E. D 
ban, general manager Erie City Iron Works, Eri: 
Pa.; P. E. Carhart, metallurgist, Illinois Steel Co; 
pany, and Prof. D. S. Jacobus, advisory engineer. 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York City. Mr 
Stevens, speaking as a member of the committee 
for the report, which greatly resembles the Mass: 
chusetts State requirements, simply explained that 
the boiler maker is now contending with a situatio: 
which demands different specifications in practi 
cally every state, with the result that the same 
boiler can hardly be sold in any two states and that 
to build up a stock of boilers for the trade is impos- 
sible because of the variety of requirements to be 
met. He pointed out that the situation demanded, 
at the earliest possible date, a uniform law. The 
report is offered as a basis for such uniform legis- 
lation and in its present form was presented for 
criticism of any one with no other injunction than 
that whatever action is taken upon. it should be 
taken speedily. 

Mr. Durban and Prof. Jacobus each pointed out 
the advantage to the manufacturer of uniform laws 
and their immediate necessity. They also stated 
that the manufacturers had been brought to an 
agreement upon this report to an extent never be- 
fore attained; that furthermore at least eight and 
probably more state legislatures were just now on 
the eve of enacting new laws covering boiler 
specifications; that they were in a receptive mood 
for a report such as the committee had prepared, 
and that the failure of the society to accept this 
report at once would make necessary the subsequent 
undoing of much legislation which, by prompt ac- 
tion, might be properly and satisfactorily drafted. 
Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Company, 
St. Paul, representing the manufacturers of the 
vertical boiler; E. A. May, American Radiator Com- 
pany, Chicago, representing the cast-iron heating 
boiler, and William H. Boehm, Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, New York City, representing the insur- 
ance interests and also as one of the committee on 
boiler specifications, urged similar considerations. 

Mr. Carhart spoke for the Steel Plate Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and called attention simply to 
the necessity for the provisions of the report being 
of a practical and workable character so far as they 
referred to the materials of construction. He indi- 
cated that a visit to the plate mills by representa- 
tives of the committee would make plain to them 
that some of the demands regarding the boiler ma- 
terials could not be met. He suggested the holding 
of a meeting in the fall at which the committee’s 
report might be dealt with in detail by representa- 
tives of the various interests involved. 
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EARING ON BOILER REPORT IN SEPTEMBER 


gorous opposition to the proposal speedily to 
t a report back of which the American Society 
echanical Engineers would stand without col- 
ation with any of the other engineering so- 
having a substantial interest in the same 
er was led by Henry Hess. He pointed out that 
others of these societies had not been con- 
| and that unquestionably there would arise a 
ed opposition to a strictly A. S. M. E. report 
subsequently that report should be offered as 
asis for legislative action. Mr. Hess main- 
d in the interest of prompt and final action 
n the interest of the acceptance of such a re- 
by the legislatures that it should have the 
ed sanction of all the engineering societies. He 
ted out that a difference of opinion as to the 
rt between two equally qualified engineering 
eties would discredit the entire report in the 
ds of the legislators. It was at this time that 
Hess pointed out the advantage of the engineer 
societies offering their report so that the time 
ld come when legislatures would naturally look 
these reports as a basis for legislation upon 
hnical matters. 
On motion by Prof. Jacobus the committee which 
pared the report on boiler specifications pre- 
ted tne following resolution, which was subse 
iently ordered by the meeting: 
lved, that on September 15, 1914, the com: 
rooms of The American Society of Mecha 


} West Thirty-ninth street, New York City 


ests concerned or the preliminar’ em 


ttee appointed To Formulate Standard Spe 
Construction of Steam Boilers and Othe re 
els and for Care of Same in Service and that those 

marticipate in the discussion present in writ 

s and suggestions prior to August 15, 1914 

iived, that in addition to invitations, notific 

in the technical press be given of the he 

THE USE OF PULVERIZED FUEL 

The consideration of the use of pulverized coal 
opened by the presentation of a paper by Prof. 
C. Carpenter, Cornell University, entitled “Pul- 
rized Coal Burning in the Cement Industry.” In 
nnection with the narrative of the development 
burning pulverized coal in the cement industry, 
author points out the general principles which 
ntrol the process, together with a brief description 
the machinery required. A feature of the paper 
. set of drawings of a pulverizing plant, prepared 
the Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Company, having 
apacity of 8 tons per hour. This paper was fol- 
ved by one on “Pulverized Coal for Steam Mak- 
by F. R. Low, editor of Power, which paper 
s largely historical in character, dealing with the 
es of apparatus used in the many attempts to 
rn pulverized coal as a fuel under boilers. The 
ithor concludes that the overall advantage of 
ng pulverized coal for steam making over the 
expensive stoking methods in common use re- 
ns to be proved. An abstract of a paper con- 
ited jointly by William Dalton, chief engineer, 
erican Locomotive Company, and W. S. Quigley, 
gley Furnace & Foundry Company, New York, 
read relating to heating and forging furnaces 
alled at works of the American Locomotive 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and burning pul- 
ed coal. The paper deals with the rebuilding 
irnaces which accompanied a change over from 
s fuel to pulverized coal and presented a num- 
‘ tabulated statements of the cost of operation 
production. The general field covered by the 
€ papers was set out in more detail as to the 
al requirements of using pulverized coal by a 
s of topical discussions which were presented 
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in abstract. The considerations involved in the use 
of pulverized coal as developed from these several 
parallel experiences have been tabulated in a general 
way from these discussions on pages 1604 and 1605. 


FALL MEETING ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Preceding adjournment at the Wednesday morn 
ing session, Secretary Calvin W. Rice, commenting 
upon the suggestion that the money now used for 
the printing of proceedings be diverted to the sev 
eral channels of new effort that the society is un 
dertaking, spoke of the excellent library maintained 
n New York and the service which the library 
bureau is undertaking to render to members. He 
also called attention to the fact that the society 
has accepted the invitation of the committee on 
public relations to conduct the fall meeting. This 
programme will be very much in harmony with the 
feeling developed at the spring meeting that the 
usefulness and responsibility of the engineer in 
public affairs is daily increasing. Secretary Rice 
also announced that 175 foreign societies had al 
ready sent acceptances of the invitation to visit the 
United States next year and that there was now 
before the members and local sections of the society 
the immediate necessity for preparing for local 
receptions as these foreign societies traversed the 
country on their way westward 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE WORK 


At the afternoon session the paper by Prof 
Joseph W. Roe, published in The Jron Age of June 
18, concerning “Industrial Service Work in Engi 
neering Schools,” of which he the father, com 
manded particular attention The purpose of this 
service work is distinguished from efforts in the 
direction of welfare work. By bringing the student 
and the young engineer in contact with the un- 
educated class of employees, a better understanding 
s given to the young men, who will subsequently 
occupy executive positions, of the viewpoint of the 
workman, while on the other hand, the workman 
s brought to a realization that his employers have 
a personal interest in him aside from the one of a 
day’s work for a day’s wage. L. P. Alford, speak 
ing in behalf of Professor Roe, suggested that in 
addition to the visits made by Secretary Rice that 
a member representative of the society be appointed 
to make occasional visits to the student branches. 
Prof. Perley F. Walker, University of Kansas. com- 
mented upon the work described in this paper as 
especially applicable to schools in large cities. The 
college in the small town has little or no opportunity 
for similar undertakings. 

Mr. Gantt took occasion to point out with em 
phasis that Professor Roe’s paper had an importance 
not generally realized, that employer and employee 
do not yet understand each other nor the possi- 
bilities for direct dealing that lie in such an under- 
standing. Nothing in industry is more important 
than the effort to improve the relation between em- 
ployer and employee. This service work, he said, is 
an important subject; its results will make for a 
greater appreciation of the human element involved 
in the management of business. Mr. Gantt stated 
that the flaw in the present development of indus- 
trial management lies in the attempt to build up 
unified and harmonious systems out of parts chosen 
from various experiences, but without any natural 
fitness one to the other. It was pointed out that 
this paper offers a suggestion of something for 
each manufacturer to apply instead of leaving the 
work for some college to undertake. 

In connection with the reading of the paper of 

ed on 


page 1604) 
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Depression Here and Abroad 


According to dispatches from Washington, the 
advisers of the President persist in endeavoring to 
make him believe that the depression in trade in 
this country has been much less than in foreign 
countries, especially in Germany. It is difficult to 
see on what such statements these can 
predicated. Taking the condition of the iron and 
copper trades, the statistical comparisons available 
are of decidedly the opposite character. 

While the iron trade in Germany has been de- 
pressed, the production of pig iron for the first five 
months of this year was 7,756,900 metric tons, 
which was only 209,500 tons less than the produc- 
tion of the corresponding months a year ago. The 
output in May was 1,607,000 tons, which is only 
36,000 tons less than in May, 1913. In this country 
the production of coke and anthracite pig iron in 
the first five months of this year, which was 10,484,- 
232 was 3,235,977 tons less than the 
production in the first five months of 1913. The 
output for May showed a falling off of 729,531 tons 
as compared with May, 1913. The showing thus 
made by Germany is certainly far better than that 
made by the United States. 

Turning to the copper statistics, the reports of 
the Copper Producers’ Association show that for the 
first five months of this year the quantity of copper 
delivered to domestic consumers fell off 76,323,387 
lb., as compared with home deliveries for the first 
five months last year, while the shipments to 
foreign consumers, almost entirely in European 
countries, for the five months ended May 31 were 
52,040,164 lb. greater than the shipments for the 
corresponding months of last year. Evidently the 
“uropean copper trade is in much better condition 
than that of this country. 

These figures are, of course, not intended to be 
exhaustive but are merely given as indications that 
European trade has not been so seriously curtailed 
as that of the United States. The advisers of the 
Administration are making assiduous efforts to ex- 
tract sunbeams from cucumbers. 


be 


as 


gross tons, 


of 


Good Times as a Political Issue 


If there many who believe what some 
hysterical persons at Washington have been say- 
ing in the past week, a very active campaign should 
begin at once to establish it beyond dispute that the 
country is really prosperous. Those persons who 
have been telegraphing President Wilson to go 
ahead with every proposal for hampering and harry- 


are 


ing business, assuring him that honest indust) 
not suffering, should head a movement to make thy 
prosperity they are enjoying so sweeping an 
palpable that no one could deny it. To offset 
alleged conspiracy “to put on the brakes and ; 
up business in every way possible,” they sh: 
plan at once, if perchance any of them are ma) 
facturers, to make extensions to plant; their ; 
chases of every form of raw material should lx 
increased; the wages of their employees should |x 
raised—everything, in fact, should be done to show 
entire confidence in the results flowing and to flow 
from laws recently passed and to be passed, and at 
the same time to overwhelm the malefactors and 
conspirators in the tidal wave of abundant business. 

It is plain that good business and bad business 
will be the burden of charge and countercharge in 
the coming Congressional campaign. There will be 
a riot of misrepresentation of industrial conditions. 
One compensation, and only one, will be found in 
whatever the administration supporters may be able 
to do in producing the good times they now vehe- 
mently assert. Just now there is some clashing. 
The claim that business is good somehow breaks 
the force of the admission that industry must expect 
to be hurt by the readjustment from the old bound 
condition to the new freedom and unbinding;; it is 
also inconsistent with the charge of a depression 
produced by conspiracy. But saying nothing of 
political inconsistencies, there can be no doubt that 
the effect of the great crops of the year will be 
intensified if any considerable part of the com- 
munity fights for good times with half the ardor 
with which candidates and party policies will be 
supported in the fierce campaign of the next four 
months. 


Our Foreign Trade Balances 

The unfavorable balance of $11,345,606 in our 
foreign merchandise trade in April and of $1,987,185 
in May are to be regarded as indicating a present 
trend rather than as an accentuation of a previously 
unfavorable condition. Our position has not yet 
become unfavorable, but only a few months of trade 
like that of April and May would make it so. Recent 
exports of gold were accomplished without an) 
difficulty, and were occasioned by the need of gold 
abroad, while we had an enormous reserve, rather 
than by the necessity of settling for a merchandise 
trade balance. 

While April and May showed an unfavorabl 
balance in the foreign trade, the favorable balance 
during the nine preceding months of the fiscal year 
was $484,871,737, so that the net favorable balance 
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‘leven months is $471,538,948. This compares 
fiscal year balances as follows, beginning with 
which holds the record to date: 

$666,431,554 
351,090,880 19 


188,037,290 ‘ 


Vith trade balances averaging $575,000.000 a 
for three years and a favorable balance of 
538,948 in eleven months following, our posi- 
s thus far strong, but the returns of the past 
months are not assuring. The unfavorable 
ice in April was the first for any month since 
ist, 1910. The largest continuous unfavorable 
ince in many years was that of February, March 
April, 1910, totaling $26,000,000. Two and a 
months with such a showing as that of April 
id break all records for recent years. To the 
avorable balance in April and May large imports 
mall exports contributed about equally. Few 
hs have shown as large imports as the averagt 
these two, while few months in recent vears 
shown as small exports. For the large imports 
new tariff cannot escape responsibility. With 
le as dull as it has been, imports would normal] 
mall rather than large. For the relatively small 
rts the tariff can hardly be held accountable, 
trade depression abroad being a very natural 
With the present unfavorable trend in ou 
reign commerce there is no comfort in the fact 
lately our favorable trade balances have been 
rge. It is an elementary economic law that dé 
rtures from the normal in trade balances correct 
mselves by the heroic process of advancing 01 
lucing all prices in the country involved. If 
ntry’s trade balance becomes very large its stock 
ld increases and its prices so advance that out 
countries will not buy so much of its goods, 
they do send more of their goods into it. If 
trade balance swings in the other direction, gold 
lrained out, prices fall, less merchandise can be 
rted, and low prices permit more to be exported 
e operation of the law in this respect is as cruel 
is effective. There is no connection between 
reduction in the cost of living, which was 
mised by the framers of the present tariff, and 
reduction in prices which would be caused by; 
establishment of an unfavorable trade balance. 
most impractical of the doctrinaires would 
rdly advocate a reduction in the cost of living by 
ning a country of its liquid resources in order 
reduce the selling prices of commodities. 


Physical Examination of Workmen 


The operation of workmen’s compensation acts 
tightening about the owners of industrial plants 
such a serious way as to create a constantly in- 
easing interest in the question of the compulsory 
sical examination of employees. The original 
lerstanding of the principles of law involved in 
pensation was that they applied only to actual 
dents. If a man sustained a physical injury 
some violent way during his employment, the 
ner would be financially responsible, no matter 
ere the blame might be placed. 

Recent developments have put an entirely dif- 
‘ent light on the situation. The various State 
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compensation acts are very much alike in so far as 
they prescribe the application of the principle. 
Consequently a recent Massachusetts decision 
should have an important influence on many cases 
which will arise in the near future in other States. 
This decision, handed down by the full bench of 
the State supreme court, states that “personal in 
jury under our act includes any injury or disease 
which arises out of and in the course of the em- 
ployment, which causes incapacity for work and 
thereby impairs the ability of the employee for 


earning wages.’ 


The details of this case, which is an appeal from 
a decision of the Industrial Accident Board, are 
significant because they illustrate what may be 
expected in future practice under workmen's com 
pensation. The board had found that the employee, 


since March 13, 1913, had been totally incapaci 
tated for labor because of his physical condition, 
due to the results of lead poisoning, and that this 
$ an injury which arose out of and in the course 
of his employ ment. The employee is 72 years of 
age, and was employed as a lead grinder contin 
uously for more than 20 vears before the date 
given. The board further found that he had suf 
fered from lead poisoning 14 years before, but ap 


parently had recovered and had had no recurrence 


( the disease until in 1913 he became ill and was 
totally incapacitated It further appeared from 
the report of the accident board that “for 20 
ears in his occupation he had been absorbing lead 


poisoning, which had been stored up in his system, 
and which absorption continued for eight months 
after the act went into effect, when, elimination 
failing, the poison stored up manifested itself in 
the personal injury and the incapacity which re 
sulted therefrom.” 

The important question which was raised by 
the appeal was whether the employee suffered a 
personal injury within the meaning of the act. The 


supreme court held: 


Under the act, personal injury is not limited to in 
juries caused by external violence, physical force, or 
accident in the sense in which that word 


is commonly used and is understood; but under the 


‘ 


as the resu 


statute is to be given a much broader and more liberal 
meaning and include any bodily injury. In this respect 
the English workmen’s compensation act differs from 

because that act applies only to “personal injury 
y accident.”; yet since the passage of that act its scope 
has been much enlarged by including certain industrial 


diseases It is clear that “personal injuries” 
inder our act include any injury or disease which arises 
mut of and in the course of the employment, which 
auses incapacity for work and thereby impairs the 


ibility of the employee for earnir g wages 


The medical men who have been closely in touch 
with the operation of workmen’s compensation are 
practically a unit in the belief that compulsory 
physical examination is very important, not only 
from the standpoint of the owner but also from 
that of the workman. If an owner is compelled to 
pay damages for injuries due to accident it is only 
fair that he should insist that his employees be 
physically fit for the tasks to which they are as- 
signed. Poor eyesight or restricted sense of hear- 
ing or a heart weakness are not conducive to safety 
where there is machinery or other elements of 
physical danger. And if vocational diseases are 
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to be included the owner has the moral right to se- 
lect for his workmen those who have sound bodies 
and constitutional strength which combine to af- 
ford the greatest possible resistance to disease. 
To refer again to the Massachusetts case, consid- 
erable speculation has arisen as to what is included 
under “any injury or disease which arises out of 
and in the course of employment.” The contagious 
diseases, pneumonia, affections caused by intense 
heat such as is frequently felt in the summer, and 
other serious troubles may come under this defini- 
tion. Several meetings of physicians who are reg- 
ularly employed by large corporations in caring 
for the welfare of their employees have been held 
recently. This general subject was given serious 
consideration and it was agreed that physical ex- 
amination will be established eventually as an al- 
most universal institution. This would not mean 
that great numbers of men would be unable to get 
employment, but rather that most men willing to 
work would have employment suited to their 
physical condition. 

To consider the matter from the workman’s 
viewpoint, he would probably benefit even more 
than his employer. If he has a bodily infirmity 
which increases the danger of his occupation he 
should know it; and in very many cases he is ig- 
norant of his condition or else belittles the possi- 
bility of actual resulting danger, and the proba- 
bility that a continuance of the occupation may 
seriously shorten the period of his earning power. 
If he is compelled to readjust himself so that his 
labor fits his physical capacity, in the long run it 
will be better for him and for those dependent upon 
him. Take the man who works in lead. The mi- 
croscope instantly exposes the presence o1 lead 
poisoning by revealing its action upon the blood. 
If he knows in time he can be easily cured. If 
he waits too long the consequences are very serious 
—his earning capacity has gone for a long time, 
perhaps forever. A man with a heart weakness 
is tempting fate if he continues to labor where the 
heat is extreme or where physical exertion is great. 

The records of plants where the system has been 
established show numerous cases where the dis- 
covery of infirmities has resulted most advanta- 
geously to the men. 


Westinghouse Strike Unsettled 


On Monday, June 22, indications were fairly bright 
for a settlement of the strike at the plants of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, the Westinghouse 
Machine Company and the Pittsburgh Meter Company 
at East Pittsburgh, and the Union Switch & Signal 
Company at Swissvale, Pa., but the developments of 
Tuesday were unfavorable, and indications are at this 
writing that the strike may be long drawn out and may 
not be settled for some time. On Tuesday afternoon, 
June 23, E. M. Herr, president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, met a committee of the 
strikers in East Pittsburgh and the conference con- 
tinued for several hours, but nothing looking toward 
a settlement of the trouble was done. 

All of the plants are being operated only to part 
capacity. On Monday the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company posted notices at its works that the 
men would be paid off on Tuesday, and must remove 
their tools from the shops. It is said the Westinghouse 
interests are opposed to bringing in outside men, as the 
belief still exists that the trouble may be settled with- 
out resorting to this measure. 
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Pacific Coast Rolling Mills Hard Hit by 
Tariff 


To the Editor: We have been close observe 
subject matter of the effect of the present tariff 
iron and steel market in your publication, and y 
to give you some facts and figures as this affect 
applies to conditions on the Pacific Coast. 

During the full 12 months prior to the date 
present tariff bill, there was imported into Seatt 
tons, consisting of bar iron, bar steel, angles 
shapes, while during nine months’ operation und 
present tariff the port of Seattle alone has rec 
3332 tons, consisting of the same classes of mat: 
Foreign steel is being sold at $1.30 to $1.35 per 
duty paid, delivered on the dock Seattle, whik 
lowest price which Eastern mills have been ab 
make for delivery to Seattle, water shipment, is § 
per cwt. The mills on the Pacific Coast locate 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles have 
able to meet the Eastern competition only, and | 
made their prices equal to the Eastern prices, whik 
they have not been able to do anything better, or any 
thing toward offering competition which would prevent 
the purchase of these foreign bars. 

The mills on the Coast are operating less than 50 
per cent. of capacity, and as all of these plants ar 
located on tidewater, where they have no protectior 
a rail haul after this foreign material is delivered to 
Pacific Coast terminal points, they are hit much harder 
than industries on the Atlantic Coast, which are situ- 
ated some distance from tidewater, as on the Pacific 
Coast nearly all of the local mill products are con- 
sumed by the coast cities, as the territory inland from 
the coast is but sparsely settled and their requirements 
are very light. Inasmuch as nearly all the product 
here is made very largely from scrap which accumu- 
lates locally, no raw material is required which is 
imported and on which the duty has also been reduced; 
consequently Pacific Coast points, while being hit very 
hard by the present reduction in duty, receive no benefit 
from any cheaper raw materials. 

The situation does not look encouraging to the 
manufacturer of iron and steel bars on the Pacific 
Coast, and we are living now principally on hopes that 
the results of the operation of the present tariff will 
soon convince the proper authorities that operating 
less than half time while we are watching the large 
liners unload steel at our door does not offer much 
encouragement to our workmen for a full dinner pail. 

As an example of the different attitude taken by 
our near Canadian neighbors, in Victoria and Van- 
couver, on whom we depend to take part of our product, 
within the past 90 days new improvements being made 
at these points required 6300 tons of reinforcing steel, 
principally in public improvements. Our product enter- 
ing Canada is subject to a duty of $7 per ton. And 
not being content with this protection the authorities 
at these points also had a clause atached to the specifi- 
cations providing that nothing but Canadian steel would 
be used in this work. We went there prepared to make 
a bid on this material, hoping, on account of being able 
to make very quick deliveries, to secure at least part 
of this business, but were prohibited from bidding on 
account of the clause mentioned. 

We have no information yet as to how much lower 
the rates will be from Europe when the Panama Canal 
is in operation, which would reduce the price of foreign 
bars still lower at our port, but we feel reasonably sure 
that the rates will be lower, consequently we cannot see 
any bright spots in the immediate future. 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 19,1914. T. S. CLINGAN, 

Manager Seattle Works, 
Pacific Coast Steel Company. 


G. Fred Pearson, Halifax, N. S., has been appointed 
liquidator of the Canadian Venezuelan Ore Company. 
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Changes in Steel Specifications 


fhe Association of American Steel Manufacturers 
ist published revisions as of April 21, 1914, of the 
following specifications: Structural and Boiler 
. Concrete Reinforcement Bars Rolled from Billets, 
tail Steel Concrete Reinforcement Bars. In the 
‘tural and boiler steel specifications the principa 
ves are the narrowing of the tensile range fo! 
ox steel, making it 52,000 to 60,000 lb. instead 
100 to 62,000 lb., and the addition of tables cov 
permissible variations in gauge and weight 
red plates. These tables replace those which we) 
pted by the association in 1896 and whic} 
been widely copied into nearly all plate specifica 
The present tables refer to individual plates 
her than averages and the subdivision as regards 
ith particularly is carried out in much more detai 
in the old tables. 
Ir the specifications for concrete reinforcemer 
rolled from billets an intermediate grade of bars 
a tensile strength of 70,000 to 85,000 Ib. has beer 
roduced. Previously there were but two grades 
“structural steel” grade, with tensile range fro 
000 to 70,000 lb., and the “hard” grade with a mi! 
im tensile strength of 80,000 Ib. 
In the revised specifications for rail steel concreté 
forcement bars slight changes have been mad 
ction 5, referring to number of tests. The old 
aph read as follows: 
omplete physical test sl 
g laboratory, of eacl Ze « bar to 


ceturer or the contract from each 


i test pecimel! develop flaws, or 
é t ik outside I ! le tl p 
i I Lis¢ l i Ss 
for I tens s 
[The new paragraph, which replaces the above, 


ven below: 


ensile ind one bending te 


ten tons or less of each size 
2 not more that ( bs rel irad 
ild a test specimen develop flaws, or shou 


specimen break outside of the middle 
gth it may be discarded and another test spe 
ed therefor. In case a tensile specimen does 
specifications, an additional test may be mace 


Becker Steel Company Buys Baldwin Plant 


The plant and equipment of the Baldwin Steel 
Works, Charleston, W. Va., has been purchased by the 
Becker Steel Company of America, 90 West street, 
New York, and will be used for the manufacture of too! 
steel, alloy steels and high carbon chrome steel tubing 
for ball and roller bearings. The negotiations were 
closed by Rheinhold Becker, head of the Stahlwerk 
3ecker, Willich, Germany, who returned to Germany 
June 15. William Peters, president of the Becker Steel 
Company of America, which is a subsidiary of the 
German company, is to head the new organization. It 
is planned to add an open-hearth furnace to the present 
equipment to work in conjunction with an electric steel 
furnace. For a time the material used will be Ger- 
man billets in order to insure a continuance of the 
grade of products which the Becker company handles. 
This will be made more certain by the guidance of the 
vorks manager of the Stahlwerk Becker who will come 
ere to superintend operations at the start. 

The works and machinery are in good condition, 
iving been operated but little since first starting some 
ears ago. The principal owner then was the lat 
imuel W. Bowne, of Scott & Bowne. The plant was 

It to manufacture crucible steels. In 1912 a com 
ny was formed to operate the plant and this interest 
w passes the property to the Becker Steel Company 
Some changes will be necessary, such as the modern- 
ing of the annealing plant. There are two rolling 

mills, six steam hammers, two crucible furnaces with 

total capacity of 54 pots, a laboratory and clay pot 
plant. The boilers are all gas-fired, one of the features 
f the location icing the cheap natural gas fuel. 
Producer gas coal can be had also at low cost. The 
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property covers 16% acres bordering the Kanawha 
River, which affords water transportation. Two rail- 
road spurs enter the yard. The company will be 
financed by an issue of $500,000 stock and $500,000 in 
bonds. 


No Prosperity in Australian Rail Order 


At the Cabinet meeting at Washington on Friday, 
June 19, Secretary Redfield cited as an indication that 
the steel trade was not depressed under the new tariff, 
the fact that the Maryland Steel Company had taken 
an order for 16,000 tons of rails for Australia. The 
New York Times wired John C. Jay, Jr., Philadelphia, 
general manager of sales of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, calling his attention to Secretary Redfield’s 
interpretation of the Australian contract and received 
the following: 

“Replying to your telegram of the 19th: The order 
for rails for Australia to which you refer will keep our 
rail mills occupied for 10 days. The order is unsuited 
to our mills, both in specifications and weights. It wa 
taken solely to Keep our men employed 

“Our business is in a more depressed condition than 
in the period following the so-called panic of 1907 
The tonnage on our order books to-day is less than 
one-fourth the tonnage of a year ago, and prices are 
very much lower. 

“I consider the present depression in the steel industry 
the worst since 1896. J. C. Jay, IR., 

“General Manager of Sales.” 
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CONSUMPTION NO GREATER 


Lower Prices Bring Out Some Forward 
Buying 


Further Curtailment Likely in Pig-Iron Produc- 
tion—More Rail Buying 


June buying of steel products, though consid 
erably increased over the poor business in May, has 
not met the expectations of the more hopeful in the 
trade. Prices have been even less satisfactory than 
volume, greater concessions by sellers coming in the 
past week than in those preceding. 

The additions to order books have been chiefly; 
for third quarter delivery, though in implement 


bars, whicn have contributed an important part of 
the new tonnage, deliveries extend through the 
year. There is no indication in the business of the 


country’s consumption of iron and 
In the Chicago district some 
the new low prices of 


month that the 
steel is increasing. 
mills have taken contracts at 
Tune with the proviso that specifications be 
for early shipment of a portion of the order. 
Merchant blast furnace operations, which gauge 
the demand for a wide variety of foundry products, 
are on a diminishing scale. A number of furnaces 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio will be blown out in the 
next fortnight. At an American Pig Iron Associa- 
tion meeting at Youngstown this week reports 
were discouraging, the second quarter of the vear 


given 


showing an aggregate of losses quite as serious as 
for the first quarter. It was stated that the large 
sales of pig iron in recent weeks were to a minority 
of consumers and were made at bargain prices. 
Mid-year rolling mill shutdowns, which begin 
next week, are likely to last longer than usual, with 
business as slack as it is today. A number of 
union sheet mills may be idle until late in July in 
view of the wage scale disagreement at Atlantic 
City. At the low prices lately made sheet manu- 
facturers are calling for wage concessions; at the 
same time those with lowest costs have made good 
One large maker entered more orders and 
week than in any week since 


sales. 
specifications last 
January. 

The railroads continue to dole out business in a 
careful way. Their attitude as to requirements 
that may be released when a rate advance is granted 
makes the steel trade less inclined to think of the 
decision as a turning point. There has been a fair 
run of rail orders. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
receivers placed 32,000 tons with the Alabama mill; 
the Boston & Maine, 5000 tons with the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company; the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
5000 tons with the Cambria Steel Company, and the 
Buckhannon & Northern 1000 tons with the Car- 
negie Steel Company. A South American inquiry 
is for 15,000 tons, and Siam has bought 10,000 tons 
from this country. 

The Illinois Central’s car order has been in- 
creased by 2000; the Seaboard has placed 485 cars, 
and the Merchants’ Dispatch will build 2000 at its 
East Rochester shops. The Wabash will buy 1500 
cars and 60 locomotives and the Kansas City South- 


Plate miils, in the scramble for tonnage, 
made new cuts. An Eastern order went at | 
Pittsburgh, and this price was duplicated on 
attractive Central Western business. For a \ 
ern water line 5000 to 6000 tons is under inqui: 

Structural contracts of the week indicat« 
usual activity of a large interest, and prices 
monotonously low. The William Penn Hote! 
Pittsburgh, 8000 tons, was finally placed, an 
Chicago the municipal pier, 7000 tons, is ag 
active. In several cases lately advantageous ; 
ings of shapes and plates have brought out pr 
under 1.10c Pittsburgh, and at Chicago 1.25: 
been done on ordinary business. 

Steel making and foundry pig irons have by 
a little more active in the Pittsburgh district, 
in other sections the volume is generally less. T} 
Southern market has not broadened and prices h 
sagged further, as low as $10 for No. 2 be 
reached on some third quarter business. 

The East River tunnel segments have be 
awarded at prices surprisingly near the $26 b: 
of the Hudson tunnel segments of the late nineties 
vet labor and materials are much higher than the: 
The pig iron, about 70,000 tons, deliveries over tw 
‘o Buffalo and Shenango Vailey fur 


years, goes 


naces, 


A Comparison of Prices 


Over the Previcus Week in 
Declines in Italics 

At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 

June 24, June 17, May 27, June 25 


Adivances Heavy Type, 


Pig Iron, PerGrossTon: 1914. 1914. 1914. 1913 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $16.00 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’'ti... 13.50 13.50 13.75 13.7 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 10.25 10.25 10.50 10 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 13.75 13.50 14.00 15.0 
Basic, del’'d, eastern Pa 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 14.90 14.90 14.90 16.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*. 14.00 13.75 14.00 15.( 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 13.65 13.65 13.65 14. 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. . 15.75 15.75 15.75 16 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
3ess. billets, Pittsburgh. . 19.00 19.50 20.00 26.50 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. . 19.00 19.50 20.00 26.50 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 20.00 20.50 21.00 27.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 25.00 25.00 25.00 34.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 22.40 22.40 22.40 28.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh... 24.50 24.50 24.50 29.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 

Iron rails, Chicago...... 12.75 12.75 12.75 14.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia. 15.00 15.00 15.00 17.50 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... 11.50 13.50 11.50 13.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 11.00 11,25 11.75 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 11.50 11.50 11.50 12.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 10.50 10.50 10.75 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 9.75 9.75 9.50 10.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 11.50 11.50 11.50 12.75 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 9.75 9.75 10.00 10.25 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 117% 1.17% 1.20 1.473 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.65 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.40 
Steel bars, New York... 1.26 1.26 128% 1 56 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.45 
Tank plates, New York... 1.26 1,26 1.26 1.61 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh. 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.45 
Beams, etc., New York.. 1.26 1.26 1.28% 1.61 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.15 1.15 1.20 1,45 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.50 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. . 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.60 
Sheets. Nails and Wire, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.25 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 2.75 2.75 2.75 3.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.80 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.... 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.70 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.. . 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.60 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.20 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 


ern 40 locomotives. in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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oke, Connellsville, Plain Wi per i 
Jume Pur \I Nos 0oto9 10 <1 > 4 id : . 
Net Ton at Oven 1914 1914 414 Annealed $1.50 $1 ; Sif $1.75 $1.85 $ $2.0 
ce coke, prompt : $ ] ialvanized ] J ~ ’ : 
1ce coke, future ] 5 ( : . ‘ } } 
indry coke, prompt. 2 2 Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and cha rods, 
indry coke, future 2.50 2 $24.50 to $25. 
letals, a 
er Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents s Wrought Pipe. Phe wing are the jobber! ‘ar 
olytie copper, N ; load discounts on the | h basing card stee 
St. Louis } ‘ pipe effect from Apri 14, and pipe from 
be Louis | . June 2, 191 f weight 
New Yor ’ , it 
New York 30.75 { 
mony, Hallett’s, N t 6.8 6.8 Steel Iron 
te. 1 b. be y ; : : B s Galv 
; 5 ‘ i % i 
46 
+ ot 
inished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 
> . . : . 45 
reight rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 § 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; t 3 
0, lle.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indiar t 
is, 17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansa 
12 .; Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32 Denver, 
New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa- t t : 
vast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets UL 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16: 95ce. : 
heets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and } 
er tubes. 
Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6%, » 100 ‘ 
wide, 1.10c. to 1.15c., base, net cash, 30 d Fol : 
ng are stipulations prescribed by ma urers : 
th extras: 
ngular plates, tank steel or onforn 1 
indard pecificatio fe uctural d f 
6, 1903, or u lent j r 
- cal hime ' ; ; 
a) ‘ 
= ; lie } ; 
t | a | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
per sq W t 
erweight vhetl tes I ug a4 
Ames can Stee \I ifact 
I Nv Oo id 
es No. 9 1 
‘ L¢ No. 1 1 g N 
h iding plat ), : 
1 over 
' e} nd tl ne 3 ‘ Boiler Tubes Discounts 1 e! Cal I 
\ B. M. A st ffect fror M l, 1914, é a 
Still bottom teel — , f 
otive f ’ ste 4 
hs over { ip t i € 
Widths over up 
\\ ths over up t } S 4 ‘ ) 
il, ths over up t ; 
\ the ve | up . 
ge to lengths, ft t . : 
gz to lengths, unde s l . 
ng to lengths, under 1 ft tiv : - } . } 
rge for cutting rect gular hie? r S 
‘ ant att 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channs 2% : ; - 
15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both leg 6u ' ‘ 
ck and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.10 ' 4 hipr roing we the DI 
xtras on other shapes and sizes are as follow rt be fob | at Pittsbureh % ad 
CC t r } 5 Or t a i har } nt : 
I-beams over 15 n I tl s had tra 
H-beams over 18 ty } 7 
Angles over 6 in. or ne or both lee ‘ ; - ' 
\ ont a. ee Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheet 
ingles, in. on one ¢ both legs, : , 
thick, as per steel bar card, Sep ? of U. S. Standard gauge, i irload and larger lot or 
s struc ‘al sizes except elev ' a ; ‘ ; . ¢ 
ir a sys! aaah aa a ail) which jobber! charge ne u ua dvat e Tor mal Lot 
Channels and tees, unds ; in. W s from re t to I Pitt irgn, ter >) 
ir card, Sept. 1, 1909 davs net r 2? ner cent ash di int 10 da‘ fron 
D> be ims ind bulb ingies ay n ~ pe . : Aah’ m 
Hand rail tees date of i f 
( tting to lengths, naer B : he 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft 
Cutting to lengths, under 1 ft . 
‘o charge for cutting to lengths ft 1 « a ae 
ve . . T ‘ nea 1 } ’ 
Wire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 oe 114 ‘ 
; 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload Nos 
. ' : 4 21 295- ealvanized 
to jobbers, annealed, $1.30 to $1.d0; galvanized, B Cold Roll 
70 to $1.75. Galvanized barb wire and fence stapk ‘ 
jobbers, $1.90 to $1.95; painted, $1.50 to $1.55. Wire N oF 15 t , 
s to jobbers, $1.50 to $1.55. Woven wire fencing, a ‘<> a 
, 5 . das 79 for H0O0 Nos 7 te Aor f 
per cent. off list for carloads; 72% off for 10 N ‘ 6atol 7 
ots: 71% off for less than 1000-rod lots. Nos. : i 2¢ 
The following table gives the price to retail mer Ni 1.75 to 1.80 
. . Ve <A i.6 0 i.% 
ants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- No 29 185 to 1 90 
. Ni¢ ” ’ ie 4 
1s added to the base price: : , ¥ 
R 
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Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per lb 


ee: 2G Wee ES oe cet cab one cosa ee eee wed 1.75 to 1.80 


No. 12 iat seis “eat pes 0s ea ta ea aac eS 1.85 to 1.90 
Nos. 13 and 14 : 1.85 to 1.90 
Nos. 15 and 16 ; bs we oes one ene 
ul et ee | eee ‘ la ces ceed 00 2.20 
Nos. 22 and 24 . : arable dea bs ge ss eee ae 
Nos. 25 and 26 . ‘ soe se . 40-6 bevel 
MG Ea cekewaulincs eet ee ease ; ~ eee 2.60 to 2.65 
PO: GE vce ee se eiee'as Heim eis Serr yt, 
Se ‘ ; sane nsene ae Bee 
No. 30 eee. 8.05 to 3,10 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 23, 1914. 

Taken as a whole June in the steel trade is disap- 
pointing. In April and May predictions were freely 
made that there would be heavy buying in June. The 
beginning of better things has been realized to only a 
slight extent. The volume of orders placed is better 
than in any previous month this year since February, 
but most of the new buying represents actual needs of 
consumers, and only on such lines of materials as are 
very low in price do buyers show any desire to con- 
tract ahead. There is no improvement whatever in 
prices, but on the contrary, contracts for some lines of 
finished steel have been taken for third quarter ex- 
tremely low. The statement of James A. Campbell, 
president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
that the business of his concern has not been profitable 
for the past seven months, and that there will not be 
any distribution of profits this year to employees, shows 
clearly the lean margins on which the steel works have 
been operating for a long time. Last year the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company divided nearly $300,000 in 
profits and the year before about $250,000, but this 
year the employees will get nothing. It is now be- 
lieved that even if the rate decision is favorable to the 
railroads, it will have very little effect in helping to im- 
prove the present unsatisfactory conditions, with the 
determination to pass the anti-trust bills before Con- 
gress, 

Pig Iron.—There is more inquiry for basic, Besse- 
mer and foundry pig irons than for some time, and 
more business is being closed up. The Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., which has 
taken a contract for 37,000 to 38,000 tons of segments 
for the East River tunnel, New York, has closed for 
upward of 35,000 tons of Northern No. 2 foundry iron 
with a local interest, deliveries extending over the next 
two years. It is understood that the price graduates, 
advancing so much per ton with each advance in the 
local market. The New York Car Wheel Company, 
which also took a contract for 37,000 tons of segments, 
is believed to have closed with Buffalo interests for 
about 35,000 tons of foundry iron, deliveries running 
over two years. A local steel casting company is in 
the market for 1500 tons of Bessemer iron for last quar- 
ter, and a Midland, Pa., interest for 3000 tons for third 
quarter. A local open-hearth interest has an inquiry 
out for 2000 to 3000 tons of Bessemer iron for third 
quarter. Some good inquiries are out for foundry iron 
and also for basic, and the local pig-iron market is show- 
ing more activity than for some time. We note sales of 
2500 to 3000 tons of Bessemer iron for third quarter at 
$14, Valley; 6000 tons of basic iron for Eastern deliv- 
ery; 1000 tons of No. 2 foundry at $13.50, Valley, and 
one of 2000 tons for third quarter at $13, Valley. We 
quote Bessemer at $14, basic, $13; malleable Bessemer, 
$13 to $13.25; Northern No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.50, 
and gray forge $12.75, all at Valley furnace, with a 
freight rate of 90c. a ton for Cleveland or Pittsburgh 
delivery. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.——New demand for steel is 
still very dull, most consumers being loaded up for 
some time ahead and specifications against contracts 
being only fair. Prices on both billets and sheet bars 
are weak, and none of the steel mills that furnish bil- 
lets and bars in the open market is running to more 
than 50 to 60 per cent. We quote Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets at $19 to $19.50, and Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars at $20 to $20.50, f.o.b. maker’s mill, 


Pittsburgh or Youngstown districts. A sale is re- 
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ported of 500 tons of sheet bars at $20, Youngst 
mill. We quote forging billets at $25 for desi) 
orders of one size and up to but not including 10 
in., regular extras being charged for larger sizes. 
carload orders forging billets are held at $25. 

quote axle billets at $23 for desirable orders and 
for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys——Most consumers are covered ah: 
over practically all this year and there is very lit 
new buying in either ferromanganese or ferrosilic 
Some lots of re-sale ferromanganese are being off: 
at about $37.50, Baltimore, and we note several sa 
of carload lots at that price; also several carload 
of ferrosilicon at the full price of $73, delivered. \ 
quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, 
$73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, $° 
delivered in the Pittsburgh district. On 10 per ce: 
ferrosilicon the quotation is $19; 11 per cent., $20, a: 
12 per cent., $21, f.o.b. cars Jackson County, Ohio, 
Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 per cent. spieg: 
leisen at $25 at furnace. We quote ferrotitanium 
8c. per lb. in carloads; 10c. in 2000-lb. lots and ov 
and 12%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 

Muck Bar.—The local market is lifeless and in 
absence of sales we quote best grades of muck ba 
made from all pig iron, at nominally $27, Pittsburg! 





Structural Material—New inquiry has been fai 
The American Bridge Company has taken about 8000 
tons for the William Penn Hotel, this city, which late 
may be increased to upward of. 10,000 tons; also 
laundry building for the Fort Pitt Hotel, this city, 1000 
tons, and the Telegraph-Gazette building in this city, 
1400 tons. It is said very low prices were made on 
the steel work erected. The McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany has 250 tons for a steel bridge for the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad at Baltimore, and 300 tons for a pattern 
storage building for the Verona Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Verona, Pa. The John Eichleay, Jr., Company 
has taken 450 tons for a new market house building 
in this city. We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. 
at 1.10c. for desirable orders and prompt shipment, and 
1.15¢e. on small orders, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—The inquiry of the Erie Railroad for 800 
gondolas has not been placed, and the New York Cen- 
tral has another inquiry out for 1000 hopper and gon- 
dola cars for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. A 
local interest has taken a contract for a large water 
line in the West which will take 5000 to 6000 tons of 
plates, but details have not been given out. The cur 
rent demand for plates is quiet and none of the plate 
mills is running to more than about 50 per cent. We 
quote %-in. and heavier plates at 1.10c. to 1.15c., f.o.b. 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—The Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., has taken 5000 tons of standard sections for 
the Pennsylvania railroad, 5000 tons for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and smaller orders for about 
2000 tons. The Carnegie Steel Company continues 
booking small orders for standard sections in quantities 
ranging from 300 up to 1000 tons and is also booking 
good orders for standard sections and light rails for 
export. It received new orders and specifications in 
the past week of close to 2500 tons of light rails. The 
domestic demand for light rails is fair, but the tractior 
lines are placing very little business. We quote light 
rails rolled from billets as follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 
lb. sections, 1.10c.; 16 and 20 lb., 1.15¢c.; 12 and 14 lb., 
1.20c., and 8 and 10 lb., 1.25c., in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. For large lots these prices might be 
shaded. 

Steel Wheels.—The Carnegie Steel Company has 
taken an order for 2400 cast steel wheels for new cars 
to be built for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad. We quote 33-in. engine truck wheels at $21; 
36-in. engine truck wheels, $22; 33-in. tender wheels, 
$17; 36-in. passenger and tender wheels, $19 to $19.50; 
33-in. freight car wheels, $14.50 to $15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Very little new business is being placed and 
demand for skelp from the pipe mills has been very 
dull for some time. Prices are without change and wé 
quote; Grooved steel skelp at 1.15c. to 1.20c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 1.20c. to 1.25c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.50c. to 
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sheared iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c¢., delivered to 
imers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


covered 


Wire Rods.—Consumers have pretty well 
needs in wire rods over the balance of this vear. 
of these contracts having been placed on the basis 
out $24.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Makers report that 
fications against contracts are dull. We quote 
emer, open-hearth and chain rods at $24.50 to $25 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh, prices depending on d 
ility of the order. 

Cotton Ties.—Reports are that foreign cotton tie 

storage in this country, have been offered 
is 90c. per bundle of 45 lb. at Southern ports. The 
egie Steel Company has about finished rolling its 
ta of cotton ties for the trade this season. 

yet announced its price. 


tut Nas 


[ron and Steel Bars.—Several 
te that some fairly large contracts from the in 
makers have been taken for third and fourth 
delivery this year, but the quantity placed is smalle 
usual. One leading maker reports that it is hold 
steel bars firm at 1.15c. for third quarter and 1.2% 
fourth quarter. The new demand for reinf 
bars is good and promises to be 
several months. Iron bars are dull, but local mak 
state they are not shading 1.25c., though sold 
markets, notably Philadelphia and Chi 
We quote steel bars at 1.10c. for de 
orders and prompt shipment, and 1.12%: 
third quarter delivery. We quote iron bars, mad 
y entirely from muck bar, at 1.25c. f.o.b. maker’ 
, Pittsburgh. Regular extras for twisting reinfor 
teel bars over the base price are as follows 
over, $1; % to 11/16-in., $1.50; under %%-in., $2. 
net ton. These extras are not always observed 


Sheets.—Mills report that demand is bett 
at any time for four or five months, and specific: 
s are improving. 
| new orders for black and galvanized sheet 
fications against contracts received last week we 
heaviest in any one week 
bers and consumers realize that prices are extren 
yw and are anxious to cover for third quarts 
half of the year, but the mil 
‘ ahead except at an advance. 
sheets for third quarter delivery have been made 
ibout 1.80c. and on galvanized at 2.75c. to 2.80 
week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
rating to about 60 per cent. of its hot sheet m 
ty, this being a higher rate of operation thar 
eral months. We quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed 
eets at 1.35¢.; No. 28 Bessemer black, 1.80c. to 1.85: 
28 galvanized, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; No. 28 black plate, 
mill sizes, H. R. and A., 1.85¢c.; Nos. 29 and 30, 
‘0c. The above prices are in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitt 
gh, jobbers charging the usual advances for sma 
from store. 


makers of stee 


pie 


heavy ( tne 


prices. 


‘ 


new 


One leading make? 


states 
for four or five 


are refusing to s¢ 


Some contracts 


lin Plate.—Specifications against contracts in the 
month or six weeks have only been fair, but th 
ding mills have orders on hand for about all the tin 
ite they can turn out, running at full capacity over 
he next two or three months. The McKeesport Tir 
Plate Company, which now has 22 hot tin mills, w 
18 more, making a 40-mill plant. The leading ti 
te mills are running practically full and shipments 
heavy. New orders are light and only for small 
to cover current needs, as consumers are covered 
contracts for their entire supply this year. Ws 
te, 100-Ib. 14 x 20 coke plates at $3.30 to $5.40, and 
b. 14 x 20 terne plates at $3.20 to $3.30, f.o.b. Pitts 
rh 


Shafting.—New demand is quiet and only for smal! 
and specifications are unsatisfactory. It is said 
new demand for shafting for some time has not 
esented more than about 30 per cent. of capacity. 
quote cold rolled shafting in carload and larger lots 
5 to 66 per cent. off, and in small lots at 65 to 64 per 
off, delivered in base territory. 
Spikes.—The dealers are not specifying very freely 
ontracts for spikes placed early in the year, and 
e of the makers are running to less than 50 per 
of capacity. We quote standard sizes of railroad 
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pikes at $1.40, and small 


railroad and boat spikes 
$1.50 per 100 lb. in 


carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pitt 


urgh. 
Merchant Steel—Makers report a fair demand fot 
seasonable steels in small lots, neither jobbers or cor 
ime! peng inclined to stock ip ihead. Specifications 
ivall t contracts are only I I active Prices are 
nore oO} ess shaded, dependi: gy on the rdet 1 
mall lots We quote lror hed tire 
ind larger, 1.30c., base: under 1! 1.45 ! 
shed tire, 1.50 channel tire, 4% to % and 1 L.BOr 
to 1.90c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 
e; flat sleigh shoe, 1 * concave and convex 
U er shoe, tapered 201 Uv 
pl iy teel, 1.90¢. to Z icninery Leel, I oun fir 
sh, 1.70 We quote d é p steel as follows 
Base es fo | nd wide? inde 0.20 
irbt ind No 10 and heavi ra temper, 1.20 
it v coils, hard, ] . ort, 10c.; freight a 
ved Che usual differentia ipply for light ‘ 
Wire Products. rh s the dul é on in the vire 
ice and very few new rake ire being p aced ind 
ne I Spe ition uf I 
hown a é ff and the re 
ie pre ting i prese ru i 0-pe! ‘ 1 
We ‘ S1 pla ur 
ea Vire i v o $] ized ba wire ind 
ples 1.90 t S1.9 ed \ vire, $1.50 
) ,» a f.o P irg! : ‘ ! added to 
point delivery, te 0 ( ‘ ' ent. off 
Oo! ish 0 days W t > 
$1.60 f . Pitt g 
Hoops and Bands.—New el rht and 
ily for st ots, not eno de n out 
» test price Specificatior gral yntracts are only 
We quote ste et 1.10c. to 1.15¢., with 
KT per ne tee ird ind eel hoor it 
Pitt irgt | t hoop 
d be sl} é 
ed 
Nuts, Bolts and Rivets. the make of nut 
ad bolt ire not running t ry , thar to 40 per 
f LY ive very littl | New demand 
s not etter and doe ! eprese! more thar 
U pe ent i capacity structural rivets are i 
r dem i but boiler rivet ul iiet We quote 
ittonhead structural rivets i irloads at 1.55¢. and in 
4 ots 1.60¢ to 1.6 onehead boiler rivets at&t 
carioad lots, and 1.70 to 1.75e. ir ry lots, 
with terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 
Discounts on nuts and ire i follow n lots 
00 lb. or over, delivered witt Oc. freight radius 
maker’s works 
} ‘ fT 
Q } & ' oft 
an : ey 
l In | «& ff 
oom & . 
| t : ' 
I Se 
fexag ; . ' 
Hexag ! x 
; : ; 
x Y 
= 1 7 . 
‘ reer & " 
s ‘ f Oa off 
* ‘ . : ; tt 
, : = ; ‘ : i a 
_ nad 10 ff 
_ vs na 10 f 


toiler Tubes.—There is a fair demand for locomotive 


bot h 


ess shaded, depending 


tubes, but merchant tubes are quiet Discounts on 


ron and steel! tubes are more or 


on the order. In fact the market on boiler tubes has 
heen erratic for some months. 
Standard Pipe.—Several large projects are under 


way but rights of way and financial matter 
arranged before develop. Demand for 
merchant pipe is showing betterment and two of the 
leading pipe mills report that orders booked in June 
will show an increase of 25 to 35 per cent. over May. 
The mills state that discounts on standard 
steel pipe are being well maintained 


will have 


to be orders 


iron and 
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Coke.—Four or five inquiries for blast furnace coke 
for delivery over last half of the year are in the mar- 
ket, and some business has already been closed. A 
local maker of a high grade of blast furnace coke has 
taken contracts for 18,000 tons per month over all of 
this year at $2 per net ton at ovens and has several 
other large similar contracts pending which it expects 
to close at the same price within a short time. It is 
said some blast furnace operators are now more in- 
clined to pay a higher price for the very best makes of 
furnace coke, and while some makes can be had at 
$1.85 for last half of the year, in two or three cases $2 
has been paid to secure the best grades. Anothen 
tract for furnace coke involving about 12,000 tons per 
month over last half is expected to be closed this week 
at $1.85 or $1.90 per net ton at We quote stand- 
ard makes of prompt shipment at 
$1.75, and on contracts for delivery over the last half 
of the year $1.85 to $2 per net ton at ovens, the latter 
price being for highest in sulphur. 
We quote standard 72-hr. foundry coke at 
$2.30 to $2.50 per net ton at oven, according to quality. 
The output of coke in the upper and Connells- 
the week ended June 13 was 259,615 
tons, an increase over the previous week of 16,006 tons. 

Old Material.—About 
borings and turnings, 


con- 


ovens. 


furnace coke for 


grade running low 


makes of 


lower 
ville regions for 


the only material moving is 
for which there is 


and prices are ruling firm. 


a good demand, 
There is a scarcity of the 


higher grades of steel scrap, due to the light operations 


of the steel mills. We note a sale of 300 tons of cast 
iron borings at $8.25, delivered, and 500 tons of turnings 
at $7.75, delivered; also a sale of 600 tons of selected 
heavy steel scrap at slightly less than $12, delivered. 
Dealers quote, per gross ton, fo delivery to consumers’ 


the Pitt sbur 





mills in and nearby districts that tak« 
the same rates of freight as follows: 
Pele it £ I 
Steul e, Bi 
S ‘ M 
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Chicago 


1914. 


diminishing 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 24, -(By 

Buying of again. 
for steel rate as a week: ago 
The mills appear to be bolstering up their current roll- 
ing schedules by tempting customers with attractive 
quotations to take at once material which is not likely 
to be used for some time. The mills are in some in- 
stances also making the acceptance of contracts con- 
ditional upon the release of some immediate shipment 
tonnage. 


Wire.) 


pig iror is Orders 


are at about the same 


The prospect for new business of any conse- 
quence is limited, the expectation of about 50,000 tons 
of car steel standing practically alone. The Illinois 
Central has increased its car order by 2000, the Wabash 
is ordering 60 locomotives and the Kansas City-South- 
ern 40. The importance of the rate decision as a turn- 
ing point appears to be greatly diminished and less is 
expected in the way of new equipment of orders than 
formerly. Market prices continue substantially as last 
reported, shapes. plates and bars going on the basis of 
1.25c. to 1.28c., Chicago, and No. 28 sheets at 1.75c 
2.75c. The basis for third quarter 


. and 


contracts is now 
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pretty well established on the same level as 

shipment orders, but bookings for the last half 

cepted less readily by the mills and prices a: 
generally equivalent to 1.15c., Pittsburgh. A fey 
implement bar contracts have been taken on th 
of 1.15¢e. for the last half and 1.20c. for the fi 
of 1915, but the business which makes the ma 
still unplaced. 

Pig lron.—Inquiries are still coming in fron 
directions, but the number is perceptibly less 
volume smaller. The fact that there is nothing 
cially attractive under consideration is limiti: 
market to a narrow range of prices at the highe: 
corresponding to smaller tonnage. We have r 
our quotations accordingly. The interesting compet 
is between the local high phosphorus and the Sout 
irons. The former is selling approximately on th¢ 
of $10, Birmingham, while the Southern market 
pears to be holding at $10.25. Melters are show 
great eagerness to purchase but do close in ths 
realizing the obvious fact that prices are at a ve) 
level. The following quotations are for iron d 
at consumers’ yards, except those for Northen 
dry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which a 


a 


furnace and do not include a local switching 
averaging 50c. a ton: 
Lake Superior charcoal $15.75 to $1¢ 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 . 14.50 te 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 : 13.75 te 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3... 13.501 
southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft 15.10 to 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 14.60 t 
Valleabl Bessemer! — 14 ON to 
= ndara jessemel 
Bas 1 5 t 
Low phosphorus ; 1.00 to 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silvery, 6 per cent 16.90 to 
J ks« ( nd Ky. silvery, 8 per cent 17.90 to 
J S¢ ( ind Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent LS.80 te 


(By Mail) 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Details of the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul rail purchase now available ind 
cate the placing of 5000 tons each with the Lackawa: 

nd Cambria Steel Companies and 2000 tons each v 
Bethlehem and Pennsylvania. The balance of 
purchase of 30,000 tons went to the Illinois Steel C 
pany. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50 
1.55¢., base; track bolts with square nuts, 1.90c. t 
ase, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $25 
f.o.b. mill net ton; standard section Besseme! 
Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rai 
to 45 lb., 1.25c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.30c.; 12 lb., 1.35c.; 8 
1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material.—The only source of any 
siderable tonnage of plain material now in sight 
car business recently closed. Illinois Central has 
creased its order from 3000 to 5000 cars and for thes: 
cars as well as those for the New York Central line 
be built in the West, the steel has not yet been p 
chased. It will aggregate approximately 50,000 tor 
The municipal pier, Chicago, involving about 7000 tons 
is expected to come up this week again. Other spe 
fications are largely for the miscellaneous smal! jo! 
usually in the market. The most important order f 
fabricated material taken last week is that for 1220 
tons for a Chicago & Northwestern bridge over th 
Chicago River, awarded to the American Bridge Co! 
pany, which will also furnish 266 tons of girder spans 
for the Inter-Mountain at Boise, Idaho. The Milwaukee 
Structural Steel Company will furnish 215 tons for the 
Ashland, Wis., court house. The Great Falls, Mont., 
Power Company has placed the order for 546 tons fo! 
power house. Fabricators are passing through a period 
of low prices which parallel mill quotations for extreme 
values. Plain shapes for Chicago delivery from nm 
continue to be commonly quoted at 1.28c. 


Of orders for structural 
local jobbers report a very 


material in lots of a few pieces 
fair volume. In the light 


buying tactics generally prevalent the fact that this den 
is fairly well sustained is not surprising We quote 
Chicago delivery from store 1.75c. 


Plates.—Plate mills continue to suffer from a dearth 
of orders and delivered prices at Chicago for plates are 
suffering in consequence. So low a level has bee! 


reached, however, that no very marked concessions 
be expected to distinguish between small orders 








ery largest. We quote for Chicago delivery from 
1.25¢e. to 1.28c. 


Chicago delivery of plates from store we quoté 


1Uu 


Skeets.—The sharp line between immediate ship- 
orders and future delivery contracts continues to 
irawn. Even for the limited period through which 
mills are willing to contract, they are declining to 
pt contracts where the buyer is unwilling to place 
business for immediate shipment. Partial ex- 
ition for increased specifications and orders in the 
few weeks is that many consumers are anticipat- 
equirements and taking material at once for future 
imption because of the attractive prices obtained. 
is they are being encouraged by the mills. Contracts 
third quarter are being taken in some instances, and 
prices are as low as prevailed for spot shipments 
the last low period. Reports of quotations as low 
2.70c. for galvanized are not uncommon, but the 
age buyer finds 2.75c. the price he is more likely to 
re. We continue to quote for Chicago delivery 
m mill: No. 10 blue annealed, 1.48c.; No. 


to 1.98c.; No. 28 galvanized, 2.88c. to 2.93c. 


28 black, 


We quote for Chicago 


delivery from store 
prices applying on bundles of 25 or more Ne 
ealed, 1.95¢ No. 2 black, 2.35« to 
zed, 3.35 to 3.45« 


Bars.—Some of the smaller implement bar contracts 
been placed, but thus far no mill appears to have 


nmitted itself for the full year at one price. Some 
tracts have been taken at 1.15c. for the last half 
1.20c. for the first half of next year. None of 


larger contracts has been closed, from which it may 
assumed that the future does not as yet appear 
finitely outlined to either makers or consumers. Cur 

t orders are being taken at 1.28c., Chicago, 
ce also applies to reinforcing bars. In general the 
mand for bars for this purpose is tapering off, but we 
the awarding of contracts for the reinforced con- 

te construction of a highway bridge at Yuba County, 
Cal.; a viaduct at Canon City, Col., and the Three Arts 
Club building, Chicago, plans for which call for ar 


which 


egregate of 975 tons in structural steel. We quote 
mill shipments as follows: Bar iron, 1.05c. to 
10c.: soft steel bars, 1.28c.; hard steel bars, 1.25: 


1.30c.; shafting in carloads, 65 per cent. off; less 
carloads, 60 per cent. off. 


\ quote store prices for Chicago delive @ 
1.65 bar iron, 1.65« reinforcing bars, 1. 
extra for twisting in sizes % in. and over 
4 <tras for smaller sizes; shafting 60 per cent 
Rivets and Bolts.—An occasional carload order is 
extent of rivet bookings by local makers. Prices 
e slumped for Western delivery to the basis of 


8c., Chicago, but new business appears to be wait 

, not so much on the matter of price as a general 1 

ase in consumption. We quote from mill as follows 

rriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 80-5; cut 
read, 80; larger sizes, 75-5; machine bolts up to % x 
n., rolled thread, 80-10; cut thread, 80-5; larger sizes, 
10; coach screws, 80-15; hot pressed nuts, square 
id, $6.20 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7 off per cwt. Struc- 
ral rivets, % to % in., 1.68¢c., base, Chicago, in ca! 

| lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 


\ quote out of store: Structural rivets, 2.35¢ 
2.55¢c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 75-10 
70-10-5: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., % larger 


70-10 off: hot 
$6.70 off per 


pressed head, $6, 


cwt 


nuts, square 


Hoops and Bands.—New orders are too scarce to 

fer any encouragement to the seeker after more busi 

Specifications are also coming in all too slowly. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of bands 1.33c., and for 
ps 1.438e. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—At Highland Park, Mich., final de- 
sion has been made to use 1700 tons of cast-iron pipe 

| the award was made to the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
indry Company, which also took 350 tons at Nicker- 

n, Kan. At Holland, Mich., 150 tons was awarded to 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. The work at Salt Lake City is 


ll open. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 
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Water pipe, 4 in., $26; 6 to 12 in., $24; 16 in. 


202 


.00, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


and up, 


Wire Products.—The wire trade has settled down to 
the lethargy of the midsummer season. In none of the 
several lines of product is there any particular activity. 
Customers are no more than casually 


in prices. 


No. 9 


interested, even 
We quote to jobbers as follows: Plain wire, 
; wire nails, $1.68 to 
$1.73; galvanized, 
polished staples, $1.68 to $1.73; 
, 92.03 to $2.08, all Chicago. 


Old Material.—The 


and coarser, base, $1.53 


painted barb 


} 
52.13 to 


wire, $1.68 to 
$2.18; galvan 


temptation to buy scrap the 
past few weeks because of the low prices now finds 
many dealers long on material ready for delivery, but 
with no orders for spot shipment. Prices are still at 


tractive to those who want delivery in the future, and 


it is not difficult to sell to them, but for cars on track 
there are few takers. Quotations show practically no 
changes in value. Railroad scrap lists offer for sal 
2200 tons from the Grand Trunk, including 1000 ca 


wheels; 2000 tons from the St. Paul, including 500 tons 
of wheels; 2000 tons from the Burlington and 2750 ton 
from the Rock Island. We quote, for delivery at buy 


ers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and trar 


fer charges paid, as follows: 
ty 

r¢ . te & 
‘ i at ‘ té 
‘?) ’ te 
Re g I 

t to insp t Bi 
i) irwheels t< ] 
He V¥ melt ‘ t 0 
frogs, \ hes ’ t LO. O¢€ 
St) é Q } 
steel % 

\ l 

Iron ang ~ é : MW to 0 
ly ba tr te 
Steel gie bars ) ) te ’ 
] ! r x ‘ ft 
S x ti 
Ni l iw HOT ‘ 
N . t ; 
« forg 
St. knu ; ti ) 
Steel sp g ) c ) 
|e’ ot ' ; tr 
M hine sl r Oto { 
<= t bor t ¢ 
No bushe te i 
No bust f te t 
N be f t i 
R 1 l ) ’ t "% 
N l ; t l 
Ss te { 
a ’ te ’ , 
\g iit eat t ) 
Pip 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 23, 1914 


, betterment in activity in thi 


has not 


market is 
lines of the 
The increased number of sales 
pig iron is regarded as healthy, de 
ind the fact that foundry grades are 
more life than steel-making iron. 


unque 


ioned, though it reached all ro! 


and steel trade. 


and 1! 
pite the 
showing 
with the 


quiries in 
low price 
In keeping 
ontracts are being entered for coke, both fur 
nace and foundry, particularly the latter. In severa 
products there would be still greater buying if sellers 
would accept present prices for last half deliveries 
This is especially true with regard to sheets and billets 
Bars, plates and shapes show little or no actual change, 


season, 


although there are some encouraging indications and 
sentiment is correspondingly improved. The steel rail 
business is a little more active and more promising. 


Mills show but little or no interest in old material, but 
prices in general hold steady. 


Iron Ore.—Such partial awakening of new demand 
as there has been in some directions has not been felt 
in this branch of the trade. Imports in the week ending 
June 20 were 5250 tons from Cuba and 6415 tons from 
Newfoundland. 


Pig Iron.—That business is better is undisputed, al! 
reports indicating that sales are more numerous and 
more generous in quantities taken, but there is still 
some distance to go to reach normal activity. The 


ray, 
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movement is mainly in foundry iron, basic being ex- 
tremely quiet, although low phosphorus has been selling 
rather well. The buying of foundry iron has been due 
partly to necessity, in view of the nearness of the third 
quarter and partly to a desire to pick up bargains, and 
of the latter business there would be much more if 
shrewd buyers could get sellers to accept the prices 
offered. New England consumers, especially, have 
shown a readiness to buy at their own price. As it is, 
most of the buying has been around the low level of 
the price range, many sales having been made at $14.75 
to $14.80 for eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X. The Nor 
folk & Western Railroad has closed against its require 
ment of about 2000 tons of various grades. Virginia 
iron shows improvement, the sales having been made at 
the full prices of $12.75 at furnace for No. 2 X and 
$12.50 for No. 2, prices which are subject to freight 
rates of $2.80 and $3 for delivery here. One seller of 
Virginia iron sold 1300 tons in the week and about 2700 
tons in the month, which is accounted good in view of 
the recent sluggish state of trade. Even with the better 
demand there is some tendency, especially on the part of 
light hardware manufacturers, to hold off on taking 
deliveries. A hardware maker at Reading, Pa., is out 
with an inquiry for about 600 tons of No. 2, running 
2.50 to 3 per cent. silicon, and a company at Salem, 
N. J., which was in the market for between 1000 and 
1500 tons, has bought, it is understood. A company at 
Trenton, N. J., took about 500 tons of Nos. 2 and 8 for 
early shipment. There have been other sales of this 
caliber, but more where only 100 to 200 tons were in- 
volved. It is interesting to note that when the economy 
of buying now is pointed out to some consumers they 
reply that they would be willing to pay more than pre- 
vailing prices providing their need for iron would im- 
prove. In Lebanon low phosphorus there has been 
some good trading at $17.50 at furnace, one third- 
quarter contract being for 2400 tons. Standard low 
phosphorus in lots aggregating several hundred tons 
have been taken also, at prices ranging between $21 
and $21.50, Philadelphia, according to delivery and 
specification. The following range of prices represents 
the general market for standard brands, delivered in 
buyers’ yards in this territory: 


Eastern Penna. No. 2 X foundry $14.75 to $15.00 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 plain 14.50to 14.7 

Virginia No. 2 X foundry.. i cove SOS RO 27 

Virginia No. 2 plain 15.30 to 15.55 
Gray forge ...... 13.75 to 14.00 
| eee ae avl ; ; sae 14.00 
Standard low phosphorus .. 20.50to 21.00 


Ferroalloys.—In this territory no sales are reported, 
though a little may have been sold inland by local 
agents. The quotation for both English and German 80 
per cent. ferromanganese remains at $38, seaboard. 
Importations of the week were 409 tons from England 
and 25 tons from Germany. Ferrosilicon is unchanged 
at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, for 50 per cent., depending 
on quantity taken. 

Bars.—With the trade showing but little improve- 
ment, quotations for iron bars remain at 1.174¢c. to 
1.22%c., delivered—in some instances higher—according 
to quality. For steel bars, makers are quoting 1.30c., 
Philadelphia, though they are asked to meet 1.25c., and 
they explain that this price would be considered only 
in case of a desirable lot for prompt delivery. As a 
rule, inquiry is quiet, though the agricultural imple- 
ment trade is beginning to talk about needs of next 
season. No unusual call for concrete bars is noted. 

Structural Material.—The general contract for the 
new municipal building at Wilmington has _ been 
awarded to the Belmont Iron Works. Reports of the 
steel which it will require have varied considerably, 
but 1400 tons is now stated as about correct. The 
Guernsey-O’Mara Company, Philadelphia, has the gen- 
eral contract for the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Company, this city, but the steel contract is still pend- 
ing. Mill operations continue at not much over 50 per 
cent. of capacity, mainly because small orders which are 
good fillers in are comparatively few. Prices range 
from 1.25c. to 1.30c., Philadelphia. Small quantities 
bring 1.30c. 

Plates.—A tendency on the part of close buyers to 
offer business provided they get concessions, with sellers 


June 25. 


refusing to reduce their prices, is regarded as o 
indication, while another is a willingness on the 
some consumers to contract for the entire seco; 
Here again, makers decline to enter contracts 
reason that present prices are not pleasing. By 
meanwhile, consists very largely of miscellaneous 
orders, for which 1.30c., Philadelphia, is aske 
some instances 1.25c., Philadelphia, is done fo) 

sized lots. 

Billets.— Makers are operating against specifi 
good to July 1, and the outlook beyond that dat, 
tinues unsatisfactory. They adhere to $22.40, Phi 
phia, for basic open-hearth rolling billets, with fo 
steel $4 to $5 a ton over this figure. At present 
tions long contracts are not looked on with favo) 

Sheets.—Inquiry is better, though much of it ha 
culminated in business. Local producers have re 
to take on any business for the last quarter at exi 
prices. The operation of mills has been cut dow: 
they are running at about 50 per cent. of capa 
Quotations for No. 10 blue annealed sheets ar 
changed at 1.50c., Philadelphia. 

Coke.—Contracts in good number are being n 
especially for foundry coke, though furnace is by 
means neglected. Quotations vary considerably, 
standard grades of foundry are quoted mostly betwe 
$2.50 to $2.75 per net ton at oven, though a seller | 
offered down to $2.40. Last half furnace coke is aly 
$2 at oven, with prompt at around $1.85 at oven. T! 
Norfolk & Western Railroad has closed for between 50) 
and 800 tons of Pocohontas foundry, an Eastern ste 
mill has taken a good block of furnace and anothe: 
buyer has contracted for 12,000 tons of furnace for last 
half. Freight rates to this city from the principa! 
producing districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; 
Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—Sales have improved but little, if at 
all, but there is an undercurrent of better feeling. 
Heavy melting scrap is quoted at $10.50 to $11, but 
higher than $10.75 could not be easily obtained. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, except in two or three instances, 
the following representing the market for delivery ir 
buyers’ yards in this district, covering eastern Pennsy]- 
vania and taking freight rates varying from 35c. to 
$1.35 per gross ton: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.... $10.50 to $11.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling. sbecvere Se Shee 
low phosphorus heavy melting steel 


MR tates stakes ceva Se winieea 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel axles ..... SN real a a og Sate 14.00 to 14.50 
Old iron axles (nominal)...... . 20.00to 21 
Old irom veils ...... iiwewes Senne ee 2 
Old carwheels 11.00 to 11.50 

12 13 


No. 1 railroad wrought ee 50 to 00 
Wrought-iron pipe ceeeek awe 9.25to 9 7 ) 
No. 1 forge fire Suis Serco ell 
Bundled sheets . ; ect Stel . 8§.00to 8.50 
No. 2 light iron Sieeny eae rela . 5,00 to 5.50 
No. 2 busheling cana 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought turnings .....csecees 0c. eee” Be 

Ce EE” CCA dase bic bbab es soe ROS 8.50 
Se ee ae ane Waliae.a sae 12.00 to 12.50 
Grate bars, railroad ; iestvianens a. ee 
Stove plate ....... ‘ ick wl cecees S.B0TO 9.00 
Raeaviroad MGMOROI s5.00 6c tetvwewess 9.00 to 9.50 


The Gee & Ludwig Company, Harrison Building 
Philadelphia, has been appointed district representative 
for the Interstate Iron & Steel Company, whose product 
consists of bars, small angles, channels, etc., used 
largely by bedstead and agricultural implement manu- 
facturers. This company makes a specialty of the 
Reliance bar for reinforcing concrete. 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1913. 


Old Material.—Actual transactions show little im- 
provement and prices have not advanced, with the ex- 
ception that cast borings are 25c. higher. However, 
the general feeling is better, and in this New Englan¢ 
usually reflects the great producing centers. The quo- 
tations given below are based on prices offered by the 
large dealers to the producers and to the small dealers 
and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Bostor 
and other New England points which take Boston rates 
from eastern Pennsylvania points. In comparison wit! 








1914 


ine 25, 


adelphia prices the differential for freight of $2.30 


yn is included. Mill prices are 
more than dealers’ prices: 


approximately 50c. 


Heavy melting ste 
phosphorus ste« 
steel axles 
ron axles 

Mixed shafting 
1 wrought 

Skeleton (bundled) 

Vrought-iron pipe 

itton ties (bundled) 

No. 2 light 

Vrought turnings 

ist borings 
chinery, ‘ 

\alleable 

Stove plate 


ind s 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 23, 1914 

Iron Ore.—A number of Lake Superior mines have 

en temporarily shut down during the past two weeks, 
| unless the demand for ore improves others 
ded to the idle list. Most ore firms are curtailing 
ir production and it is probable that unless condi 
s improve materially the operation of some of tl 

nes that are being closed will not be resumed duri: 


season. 


will be 


- 
There is a general disposition not to accu 
ilate stock piles of ore that cannot be sold. There is 
ictically no buying and lake shipments show very 
tle if any improvement. We quote prices as follows 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50: 
non-Bessemer, $3; Mesaba 


Nd range 
d range 


S) 


non-Bessemer, 


Pig Iron.—Practically no inquiries or sales are evi 
t in the northern Ohio territory, but one lake fur 
ice reports a better outlook, having received inquiries 
ggregating about 8000 tons in the past day or two. 
he same interest reports the sale of a 2000 ton lot of 
»w grade foundry iron. In the absence of inquiries local] 
irnaces continue to quote No. 2 foundry at $14.25, de- 
ered Cleveland, but this is admitted to be 
me foundries have enough iron to last them through 
he third quarter, and as others will need no additional 
in before August or later the prospects are not bright 
an early buying movement in this territory. 
ents are being held up and the stocks in some furnace 
irds are growing rapidly. Unless there is a decided 
hange for the better some merchant stacks will 
ly be blown out. Southern iron is quiet, the only sal 
eported being a 500-ton lot in central Ohio at $10.25 
or No. 2 for the last half. The inquiry of the leading 
initary interest for Northern and Southern iror 
till pending. We quote for Cleveland delivery as 


nominal 


Ship 


prob 


wes 
Besseme! $ 
Basic $1 t 
Northern No foundry 
Southern No foundry 
Gray forge 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon i 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace 2V.2 


Coke.—A fair volume of business is being placed i 
indry coke contracts for 12 months from July 
When the buying movement started some 
ere placed at $2.65, but makers of the best knowr 
inds have reduced their price to $2.50, which is the 
evailing price for contracts asked by makers of hig! 
ade coke. Some brands can be had at $2.35. The 
iding sanitary interest is inquiring for 20,000 tons, 
vering its requirements in Louisville for a year. 
me consumers are holding off, hoping to get lower 
ces. Furnace coke is quiet. We standard 
nnellsville furnace coke at $1.75 per net ton at over 
spot shipment and $1.85 to $2 for contract. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The market is very quiet 
practically all lines. Some additional steel bar con- 
cts with the implement trade have been placed at 
\5e. for the last half and others at 1.15c. for the third 
irter to 1.20c. for the fourth quarter, the buyers be- 
g allowed to specify at 1.10c. while that is the cur 
nt price. However, contracts are being offered to the 


contract 


quote 


plement trade as low as 1.10c. for the third quarter. 
me buyers are holding off because of the refusal of 
mills to make contracts for delivery beyond Jar 
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lary 1. Plates and structural material are in light de 
mand with 1.10c. as the reneral quotation for desirabl 
rders Some boiler piate contracts have bee losed at 

oc. for the third quarter and 1.20c. for the fourtl 

arte! The contract f new l ngs the pla 

the Federal Foundry Company, Indianapolis, | 
e€ iwarded by a Cleveland engines o the Met t 
Marsha ( structi { pany This wor wi ( 

re TOO f é B ror ( t ies lu i 
veak witn < ati « o 1.20 Lleve 
The demand rr shee ot ctive | rhe uf 

lartel! ome co r ts are e1 piaced a L.SOk ‘ 
No. 28 | SUK r No 3 i nized ; he 
for No. 10 blue anneak hese prices apparently rey 
esenting the bottom of the market Warehouse bu 
ess 1S very t vith prices unchanged at 1.80c. for 
tee 1 ul LO r plate and structural mate! 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Som« et contra 
the last } ilf il Deine I ce i tne curre I pl ( ( 

Un ror l al nd 1.60 ( voller cal oO 
nese i! i! I qVu I Che a 
holt ind it ont I ¢ ire wear The de 
mand 1s only about me ‘ pacity Wi ot 
discounts as follows “_ommon arriage bolt 2 

maller or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 5 per cent 
ut tnread, SU per cent.; larger or longer! and pe 
cent.; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smalle 
shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 10 per cent.; cut thread 

SU and » per cent ger « nger, (> and 10 per ce 

ach and lag screws, 80 and 15 per cent.; square h.p 
nuts, DlaNnk or tapped, >6.50 ¢ ff : hexagon h p. nuts, blanl 
or tapped, $7.20 off: « p. ind juare nut blank 
or tapped, $6 off; hexagon, % in. and larger, $7.20 off 
9/16 in. and smaller, $7.80 off: semi-finished hexagor 
nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 10 and 5 per cent 9/16 1 
and smaller, 85, 10, 10 and 5 per cent 

Old Material.—The market continue nactive, but 
there is a somewhat better feeling and dealers look fo 
an improvement early in July. Consumers continue t 
take scrap on contracts very owly and a leading 
Youngstowr consumer Na hut off on hipmer t \ 


Cleveland mill is in the market for heavy melting steel 


at $10.50. There has been some activity in turnings for 


shipment to Youngstow: In spite of the dullness the 
available supply not large, owing to the falling off 
in the productior Yard dealers generally are holding 
thelr scrap tor ette price We quot f.o.h Cleve 
and as follow 
‘ 
He 
Be. to 
Agr 1 to 
R to 
¥ b t 
, he ¥ 
’ 
BUFFALO, N. Y., June 2 1914 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry has been less active and the ag 


gregate of sales for the past week somewhat smalle 


than for the previous one, totaling about 5000 tor 

foundry grades. It is stated that some Eastern cor | 
sumers have been quoted $12.75, Buffalo, for No. 2X 

foundry, but apparently $13 is now the minimum for 

Zuffalo furnaces. The higher ilicon differentials are 

still being waived in some instances. Reports from 

the foundry trade in this district show that busines 


continues at a very low ebb. The bright spot in the lo 
cal market is the securing by the New York Car Wheel 
Company of this city of the contract for one-half of the 
74.000 tons of segment castings, for thé’ new East 
River tunnels, New York City. The pig-iron require 
ments for this 37,000-ton contract are under negotiation 
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but have not yet been placed. It is not decided whether 
the order will go to one furnace or be divided. Prices 
are the same as reported last week which nominally 
are as follows, f.o.b. furnace for current and third quar- 
ter delivery: 


No. 1 foundry ... dakar ik eee a .. . $13.50 to $14.00 
O.. 2 POUMGES ci ccisbeevitiwes ee .. 138.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 plaim ..... 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 3 foundry TPT. ee Te Te ae. Conta i 
Gray forge .. Sais ana an or aia 13.00 
Malleable ..... Ae hie works weer . 13.00to 13.50 
SPER: sas ko S08 ites 6a We alee oe wee . 13.50to 13.76 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis 15.75 to 16.75 
Charcoal, special brands and analysis 0.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Some improvement in feel- 
ing is apparent, although new business has not been 
large. Neither buyers nor sellers are displaying much 
interest in contracts for future delivery. This applies 
to bars, shapes and plates. Most producers and agen- 
cies are asking 1.15c., Pittsburgh, for third quarter and 
1.20c. for fourth. Spot shipment business for immedi- 
ate specification is ruling at 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, 
according to the desirability of the order from a rolling 
standpoint. Specifications for the month of June are 
exceeding those for the corresponding period in May 
and an improvement over any month since February. 
The demand for tin plates is good, can makers specify- 
ing their full contract tonnage, weather conditions 
pointing to a large fruit and vegetable yield. A fair 
volume of business is reported in fabricated structural 
materials with a cheerful tone to the market. The con- 
tract for 200 tons of steel for the King Sewing Machine 
plant, Buffalo, was placed with the Riverside Bridge 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; 120 tons for the Church 
of the Assumption, Buffalo, with the Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Company; 100 tons for the Satler theatre with 
the Gedrge Kellogg Structural Company, Buffalo, and a 
like amount for an annealing building for Pratt & 
Letchworth Company with the Buffalo Structural Com- 
pany. Lupfer & Renwick, Buffalo, have the general 
contract for the highway lift bridge for Westchester 
County at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., taking 125 tons of steel. 


Old Material.—Sales for the week have been light, 
most of this being in heavy melting steel. Some trans- 
actions in old iron axles to outside markets are reported. 
We quote dealers selling prices as follows per gross 
ton f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel 5 $10.25 to $10.50 
Low phosphorus steel : 14.50to 15.00 
Boiler plate sheared vas 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 10.50 to 1.00 
Old steel axles 12.75 to 13.25 
Old iron axles ie ; 19.50 to 20.50 
Old carwheels . . 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad malleable 9.75 to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings j 5.25 to 7 
Heavy axle turnings 7.50 to 8.2 
Clean cast borings 6.00 to 6.50 
Old iron rails : 13.75 to 14.00 
Locomotive grate bars 8.50 to 100 
Stove plate (net ton) 9. 75to 10.00 
Wrought pipe 3 . 7.50 to 8 O0 
Bundled sheet scrap 6.25to 6.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap : 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2 busheling scrap i 5.75 to 6.25 
Bundled tin scray se 10.50 
Ci . ti 
incinnatl 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 24, 1914.—(By Wire.) 

Pig Iron.—The inquiry and volume of business trans- 
acted shows considerable improvement. The past week 
brought out many customers for foundry iron who 
have been holding back, but the major part of actual 
business transacted has been under cover. The prin- 
cipal interesting feature of this market is the minimum 
price at which both Northern and Southern iron can 
be obtained for third quarter shipment. It is now 
known that a lot of foundry iron put on the market 
some three weeks ago by a furnace in the Hanging 
Rock district was not taken entirely by consumers. A 
small part of this iron is still being sold around $13 to 
$13.25 per gross ton, Ironton. Furnace operators are hold- 
ing firm at $13.50, but there is another small lot of re- 
sale iron bought at a lower figure that has now been put 
on the market in a quiet way below quoted prices. 
Southern No. 2 foundry can be bought at $10.25, Bir- 
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mingham basis, for delivery through the remaind 
the year, although the majority of furnaces are a: 
$10.50 to $11. Approximately 600 tons were so 
$10.25 to an Ohio smelter for July-December ship 
About 900 tons was taken by a central Ohio cons 
at the same figure. There were also numerous . 
smaller sales made and it appears that the ma 
prices quoted below are firmly established for ei: 
prompt or future shipments. It is rumored tha 
large sanitary manufacturing concern will purc! 
soon 7000 tons of Southern iron for one of its | 
tucky plants for the remainder of the year. A «& 
tral Ohio firm is expected to book 1000 tons of North, 
No. 2 foundry and a northern Ohio manufacture) 
close this week for the same tonnage, all for last | 
delivery. In spite of the low prices prevailing ther 
a distinctively better feeling among both buyers 
sellers. Basic is not in large demand, but 2000 ¢, 
was taken by a central Ohio manufacturer for shipm: 
this year from an Ironton furnace. A few consum: 
ef both foundry and basic iron have been trying to fe: 
out the market for the first quarter of 1915, but h: 
met with no encouragement from the furnace interest 
Malleable iron continues dull. Based on freight rat: 
of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironto; 
quote. f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


‘ 


Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$14.00 to 


$14.56 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 13.50 to , 14.01 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry ...... 13.00 to 13 
Southern No. 4 foundry ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
SOMEmern Cray TOKO oka cisicvcceeca 12.00 to 12.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon...... 7.20to 17.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1...... -es 15.70to 16.20 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2.......... 14.70to 15.20 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3.......... 14.45 to 14.70 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer... 14.70 to 15.20 
Ree, RONEN onc dwnt cae cemeaeev< 14.70 to 15.20 
Lake Superior charcoal ............ 15.25 to 17.25 
Standard Southern carwheel .. 7 . 27.25to 27.75 


(By Mail) 


Coke.—Contracting for foundry coke continues, but 
on a comparatively small scale. At this time of the 
year practically all the foundries in this section are 
usually out of the market, having contracted for future 
requirements earlier in the season, those now needing 
coke arranging for only a short supply ahead. Another 
cause for holding back is that quite a number have not 
been able to consume coke previously bought, and in- 
stead of taking on a new supply, are trying to take 
care of shipments now overdue. A few cases are 0! 
record from customers who have requested cancella 
tions on portions of their old contracts. However, as 
some improvement in the melt is apparent, though 
small, it is somewhat encouraging. Furnace coke is 
also dull, but there has been some contracting for sma! 
lots, going to other territory. Prices are stationary, 
with prompt Connellsville 48-hr. brands quoted around 
$1.75 to $1.90 per net ton at oven, the first named figur: 
representing prompt shipment business. Foundry coke 
is now the same in all three districts, with $2.25 repre- 
senting the prompt quotation and around $2.50 for con 
tract business. A few Wise county and Pocahontas pro 
ducers are asking almost as much for furnace coke as 
for the 72-hr. product. 

Finished Material.—A number of independent sheet 
mills anticipate closing down during the month of July 
for repairs, as well as to await an adjustment of the 
wage schedule, now under discussion. This has tended 
to strengthen the market to some extent, but on de- 
sirable business for prompt shipment, as low as 1.90c., 
Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky., can be done. The regular 
market price on small tonnages is around 1.95c., how- 
ever, and no long time contracts are solicited. Galvan- 
ized sheets are from 2.90c. to 2.95c. Steel bars and 
small structural shapes are quoted by mill agencies 
around 1.12\%c., Pittsburgh, but as low as 1.10c. can be 
done. Carload prices on plates range from 1.10c. to 
1.15c. a lb., Pittsburgh. Warehouse prices on steel bars 
are from 1.75c. to 1.80c. and on steel bars from 1.85c. to 
1.90c. These quotations are good on less than carload 
quantities from stock. Railroad track material is slow. 
Hoops and bands also show no improvement. 


Old Material.—Prices are very uncertain. The roll- 
ing mills are buying very little scrap material, and at 
the present time there is an embargo against shipments 
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the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
». It is the reported intention of several independ 
rolling mills to shut down during the month of 
y, although this information has not yet been defi- 
ly given out. This will further reduce the demand 
old material, and with the present softness of pig- 
quotations, it is more than probable that scrap 
es will sag below the present level. As a matter 
ict the quotations we give this week are only nom- 
The minimum figures given below represent what 
yers are willing to pay for delivery in their yards, 


thern Ohio, and Cincinnati, and the maximum quota 
are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scrap $6.75 to $ 
Old iron rails 11.7 

elaying rails, 50 lb. and uy TT 

Rerolling steel rails 

lelting steel rails 125 to ; 
id carwheels 10.25 to 0.7 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought. $8 
Cast borings os ; } to 
Steel turnings ‘ ree 1.50 to 
RalirOad CAN GCFAD. ..sccnces . 125 to 
No. 1 machinery cast scrap .... ; lf 
Burnt scrap t O te f 
Old iron axles 16.7 
ocomotive tires (smooth inside) 9.7 
pes and flues 6 


Malleable and steel scrap 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap 


Birmingham 


SIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22, 1914 
Pig lIron.—Manufacturers of pig iron and some 
‘kers report greater briskness and general f 
juiry than has been the case since the opening of 


ity 


year. Sales continue on a sizeable tonnage basis. 
One company has sold 45,000 tons this month, much of 
last week, reporting a number of sales in Cincin- 
iti and Chicago territory and liberal takings around 
St. Louis. All are agreed as to price. The basis con 
ies to be $10.25 for spot and third quarter and 
10.50 for fourth quarter. The inquiry has give 
mulus to prospective production. The Woodward 
Company proposes to blow in an additiona 
thin a week and another some time during July. 
kkers have been among the buyers and they admit 
it $10.25 is the best doing for as much as 2000-ton 
One brokerage firm closed deals for 7000 tons i 
past week. It is probable that sales in the Birm 
gham district since the buying movement started 
the last week of May have totaled as high as 230,000 
Some makers are inclined to look for a stiffening 
price by at least 25c. in the near future. With few 
ceptions, they are more sanguine than they hai 
en in some time. Particularly pleasing has been the 
opening of business in the Middle West, whose 
are still on the list of active inquirers. We quote, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham furnaces, for third 
nd fourth quarter as follows: 





No. 1 foundry and soft $10.75 to $1 
No. 2 foundry and soft 10,25 

p foundry Th te 

No. 4 foundr; 9.50 to ; 
Gray forge ‘ 1.25 to | 
Basi 19.00to lf 
Charcoal . 23.50 to 24 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Pipe makers report an increase 1! 
quiry from a wide territory, extending into the Far 
{ West and Southwest as well as for export. Actual 
transactions have been of sufficient volume, coupled 
vith the inquiries, as to impart a really cheerful tone 
to the water-pipe and gas-pipe market. Stocks of sani- 
tary pipe are low and a fairly good business is being 
lone and predicted for the near future. We quote, 
er net ton f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follows: 4-in., 
$20.50; 6-in. and upward, $18.50, with $1 added for 
gas pipe. 
Coal and Coke.—There has been a gradual increase 
coal mine activity, but prices are still low. The 
prospect for a large output from midsummer on 1s 
growing bright. The operators are pleased with the 
iction of the Alabama railroads in coming to an agree- 
ment with them to readjust rates on coal from Ala- 
bama mines. This will be done at a conference soon 
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to be held. An inquiry for coke from Honolulu is 
said to be promising if proper shipping and bagging 
arrangements can be made. Not a great deal of coke 
is offering, owing to the decrease in the output. We 
quote, per net ton, f.o.b. oven, as follows Furnace 
coke, $2.75 to $2.90: foundry. $3 to $3.30 


Old Material.—The scrap market is featureless, but 
dealers are inclined to look for better business after 
midsummer. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. deale 
yards, as follows: 


N 
No 
N ; 
Ni ‘ 
\ 
; 
e 
< 
St. Louis 
ST. Louts, Mo., June 22, 1914 
Pig Iron.—The week just closed has been marked 
by considerable dDuying of pig iron in small lots o 0 
100 tons for early del ry, immediate need being 
apparent in most of th isiness which was closed 
They were mostly for No » Southern, with a little 
Northern incl ided., The arge sales of the week were 
one of 1000 tons of No. 2 Southern for St. Louis terri 
tory, which is generally known to have beet osed 01 


a basis of $10, Birmingham, with a strict agreement 
that it shall all be taken before the end of the third 
quarter, the furnace accepting the order being unwil 
ing to consider the price named into the fourth quar 


ter; one of 1500 tons of Northern and one of 1509 tor 


of Southern, both to Iowa melters Practically all the 
tron sold during the week went « a basis of $10.25. 


Birmingham, for the Southern except the Iowa sale 


The Northern iro? I iled at about $15, Ironton, and 
$13.50, ¢ hicago, the latter r No. 2 X. 4 number of 
inquiries which were in the market during the weel 
for larger lot were withdraw toward the close. the 
melte) being disposed to wait as long a possibie to 
ee if price will t go lowel mome representative 
are still holding at $10.50, Birmingham, and in a few 
nstances even $11 No business for ist quarter 
being sought at the prices noted. Total sales for thé 
week were about 7500 tor 
Old Material.— Dealer ‘ ined to look for re 
ductions rather than increases in the old material mar 
Ket The railroads continue to push out large lots of 
scrap. the latest list eing one of 2400 tons from the 
Burlingtor Readjustment of labor condition too, I 
having a bearish effect and the impre on prevails that 
will be wel nto J iy Ms I e there is any char ve 
tne ituatio We quote leale price tf o.} Cy 
Louis, as follow 
() 4 : : 
oO 
ra tes . 
. x s it 
F witches 
Bu 
Pe 
2 = : ot : 
wt v ’ O0 to 
lr l 6.7 te ] 
Ste x ies 7 to 
W ight re} bars l 10 ito } f 
No ] lroad wrought 7 Oto y 9 
». 2 railroad wrought 1.25 to 7.50 
Railroad springs 2. 00T r 
Steel couplers and knuckles £95 to . 
Locomotive tires, 42 t ind over 
smooth q to , 
No. 1 dealers’ forge ‘ 7% 
Mixed borings t.25 to .7 
No. 1 busheling 6.75 to 7.2 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and ring 5.25 to . 75 
No. 1 cast scrap & 50 to “00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 7.09 to 7.50 
Railroad malleable 7.00 to 7 ; 
Agricultural malleable 6.50 to 7.00 
Pipes and flues 5.00 to aa: 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap 5.00 to 550 
Railroad grate bars 6.50 to 700 
Machine shop turnings 4.25 to 475 


a ee 








1600 


Coke.—A number of foundry coke contracts were 
closed during the week, mostly renewals of expiring 
contracts, these being on a basis of $2.50 at oven for 
best 72-hr. selected Connellsville, about 5000 tons being 
involved. A sale of 3000 tons is pending. By-product 
coke stands at $5.20, delivered, St. Louis. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In this market a further 
improvement in the aggregate of business is noted and 
also in the general feeling. Demand for structural 
material is better and the fabricators report more busi- 
ness in prospect than for some time. No large orders 
for structural have been placed, but the aggregate of 
small orders is good at fairly steady prices. Bars are 
in fair demand, with insistence on quick shipment. 
Standard steel rails have been the best item in the list, 
the Frisco receivers having closed for about 32,000 tons 
of 90-lb. material and a Southwestern road for about 
600 Light rails are in good demand from the 
coal mines, and the lumber interests are showing a 
little more activity. The Wabash contract for 60 loco- 
motives is lacking only the actual signatures to the 
contracts. 


tons. 


New York 


New YORK, June 24, 1914. 


Pig Iron.—One buyer comes into the market and 
contracts and then makes way for another, but there is 
none of the simultaneous buying by a many 
melters, which marks a movement worthy of the name. 
On the whole, buying is not greater than that of a week 
ago; perhaps, in Eastern territory, it is a little less. 
One interest in New Jersey is in the market for a con- 
siderable amount and there is the inquiry of the leading 
electric interest in the East for a total of 12,000 to 
13,000 tons for shipment in the third and fourth quar 
ters, a considerable amount of high silicon iron being 
included and about 2500 tons of low phosphorus iron. 
From Buffalo furnaces shipments are being made by 
canal into Eastern territory and all the iron possible 
will go forward in that way, the freight being $1.40 to 
$1.50 as against $2 by rail to Jersey City, with 50 cents 
lighterage added. Little important business is pending 
in New England. Virginia iron is a factor, though a 
small one, in New England territory and in eastern 
Pennsylvania. While $12.75 at Virginia furnace is the 
schedule price for No. 2 X, which would make No. 2 
plain $12.50, the latter can be had at somewhat less 
than this figure. Buffalo sales are rarely at anything 
less than $13 for No. 2 X, and in the ordinary run of 
business from foundries of moderate size the range has 
been from $13 to $13.50. The 76,000 tons of East River 
tunnel segments, which have long been before the trade, 
have been awarded by the general contractors in the 
past week, being about equally divided between the 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and the New York Car Wheel Company, Buffalo. The 
$26 figure at which the Hudson River tunnel segments 
were placed more than fifteen years ago, when labor and 
materials were very low, due to the depression of the 
eighteen-nineties, was much more nearly approached in 
the competition for the East River segments than had 
been commonly expected. The pig iron for the New 
York Car Wheel Company’s part of the business just let 
will naturally come from Buffalo furnaces, though its 
exact destination is not given out. Deliveries will ex- 
tend over two and a half years. We quote Northern 
iron for tidewater delivery as follows: No. 1 foundry, 
$14.75 to $15; No. 2 X, $14.50 to $14.75; No. 2 plain, 
$14.25 to $14.50; Southern iron, $15 to $15.25 for No. 1 
and $14.75 to $15 for No. 2. 


good 


Ferroalloys.—The market is dull and inactive, with 
inquiries and sales very few. Quotations remain un- 
changed at $38, seaboard, for either German or English 
80 per cent. ferromanganese, while 50 per cent: ferro- 
silicon is selling at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, depending 
on the quantities asked for. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The Warren Foundry & Machine 
Company was the successful bidder on 1250 tons on 
which bids were opened June 15 at Albany, N. Y., and 
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on a total of 2200 tons at Boston, Mass., on whi 
were opened June 19. An indication that pri 
about as low as pipe manufacturers are prep: 
name appears in the fact that the bids received 
soston pipe were close together, a difference 
per ton having captured the business. The . 
selleville, N. J., will open bids June 30 on 200 + 
6’s and 12’s. Winnipeg, Canada, will open bids o 
same date on 3000 ft. of 12-in. and 3000 ft. of 
A very heavy quantity of pipe, about 10,000 ton 
be bought by the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
will open bids July 7 for 2100 ft. of 24-in., about 4( 
ft. of 30-in., and about 20,000 ft. of 36-in. P; 
buying is a little better than it has been and fou: 
are feeling slightly more encouraged. Carload }o} 
6-in. are still to be had at $20.50 to $21 per net 
tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders on mills so fa 
June embrace a considerably heavier tonnage tha: 
the same time in May, much of it for immediat: 
quirements. Contracts with manufacturers, part 
larly for steel bars, are being closed very slowly, part 
because the prices offered by buyers are not accepta! 
partly because the mills are reluctant to contract 
yond the third quarter, and partly because some buy: 
are taking the view that little is to be gained by « 
tracting except at present bottom figures. What sal 
have been made in steel bars at a basis of 1.10c., Pitt 
burgh, are few and seattering, but little difficulty 
met in purchasing at 1.12%c., Pittsburgh. Plates ; 
structural material continue obtainable for merely { 
tonnages at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, but much of the busin 
appears to be done at 1.15c. Some plate business, it 
admitted, has been closed at $1 a ton under the ruli: 
market, but there were unusually attractive featur 
Considerable smaller size structural work is 
figured on, and the unusually low ereétion prices are 
beginning to attract investors and more is heard of a 
willingness to finance building work. In _structura! 
work interest attaches to the revival of the Metropolis 
bridge over the Ohio for the Illinois Central, involving 
17,000 tons, and in railroad cars the Seaboard has 
ordered 440 box and 45 passenger cars of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and the Illinois Central has ir 
creased its recent purchase of 3000 box cars by 2000 addi- 
tional, distributing these equally among the companies 
participating in the earlier purchase, namely, the West- 
ern Steel Car & Foundry Company, the American Car & 
Foundry Company, the Standard Steel Car Company 
and the Haskell & Barker Car Company. The Me 
chants Dispatch Transportation Company has decided 
to build 2000 more cars at its works at East Rochester, 
and the Wabash is authorized to negotiate for 1000 box 
cars and 500 box cars for which it will supply the 
trucks. The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern is in- 
quiring for 25 refrigerator cars. Structural awards for 
the week include a loft building, 784 Sixth avenue, 450 
tons, and the Adler loft, 35 West Thirty-fifth street, 
550 tons, both to Milliken Brothers; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road bridge near Baltimore, 250 tons, and the Sixth 
street pier, Hoboken, 800 tons, both to the McClintic- 
Marshall Company; subway work for Holbrook, Cabot 
& Rollins Corporation, 665 tons, to the Lackawanna 
Steel Company; United Illuminating Company, New 
Haven, 400 tons, to the Berlin Construction Company; 
bridge work for the Baltimore & Ohio, 150 tons, to the 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Company; Expositién Building, 
Portland, Me., 500 tons, to the Eastern Bridge & Struc- 
tural Company, Worcester, Mass. A Y. M. C. A. build 
ing in the Bronx borough, 500 tons, is up for figures, 
and also a garage for the Automobile Club, East 
Seventy-second street. We quote mill shipments of stee! 
bars at 1.12\c. to 1.15c., Pittsburgh, or 1.28%4c. to 1.31c., 
New York; plates and structural, 1.10c. to 1.15c., Pitts 
burgh, or 1.26c. to 1.31¢c., New York, and iron bars at 
1.22l%c. to 1.27%c., New York. For lots from store w 
quote iron and steel bars at 1.80c. to 1.85c., New York, 
and plates and shapes at 1.85c. to 1.90c. 


being 


? 


Old Material.—Sales of scattering lots, rarely large! 
than carloads, constituted the business of the past week. 
Dealers report a continued lack of interest among large 
consumers with regard to contracting for future sup- 
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es, an inquiry for 500 tons of cast scrap being esp: 
ally noteworthy for this reason. The following 


alers’ quotations, per gross ton, New York 


Old girder and 7 Z 
Heavy melting steel scray 
Relaying rails 

Rerolling rails 

Ircen Car ixles 

Steel « xles 

No. 1 railroad wrought 
Wrought-iron track scray 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 
No 1 yvard wrought, short 
I ght iro 

Cast horings 


Wrought turnings 
Wrought pipe 
Carwheels 


No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 
Stove plate 

Locomotive grate bars 
Malleable cast 


German Conditions No Better 


Pig-Iron Prices Reduced—Heavy Pig-Iron Out 
put—Still Working on Combinations 


BERLIN, June 12, 1914 


The Pig Iron Syndicate has given out its prices fo 
the next quarter and has made reductions more ex 

nsively than had been expected in view of its recent 

decision to leave prices unchanged. Hematite and 
foundry iron were reduced variously from 50 pfennigs 
(12c.) to 2.50 marks (59c.) a ton. Luxemburg foundry 
was also reduced 2 to 2.50 marks (48 to 59c.). Sales 
at the reduced prices began in all the various districts 
several days ago. 

The production of pig iron in May amounted to 
1,607,000 metric tons. This is a gain of 73,000 tons 
yver April and is only 36,000 tons less than for May, 
1913. For five months the make reached 7,756,900 
tons, which was only 209,500 tons less than a year ago. 
The average daily production in May was 51,845 tons, 
vhich is 698 tons more than for April and the highest 
average since December. The impression prevails that 
production will show no further shrinkage. 

The imports of iron ores in May amounted to 1,185 
000 metric tons, or about 83,000 tons less than a year 
ago. In the Silesian district dealers are having diffi 
culties in getting the furnaces to place orders as 
hitherto. From the Luxemburg-Lorraine district a 
rather weak tendency for ores is reported. The course 
of trade in Siegerland ores is normal and has show 
no changes. 

The May export figures for the leading classes of 
iron and steel do not make a favorable compariso1 
with those of last year. They are as follows: Pig 
iron, 53,000 tons, against 72,950 tons last year; ingots, 
blooms, billets, etc., 49,400 tons, against 55,200 tons; 
girders, 28,800 tons, against 44,300 tons; other struct 
iral shapes and bars, 84,800 tons, against 89,800 tons; 
steel rails, 41,700 tons, against 50,000 tons; ties, 12,000 
tons, against 11,000 tons. 

No substantial progress can be reported regarding 
the negotiations for organizing the various branches of 
finished products. A meeting of the tube manufactur 
ers had been appointed for the beginning of the week, 
but it was postponed at the instance of Thyssen, who 
insists upon awaiting the outcome of the efforts to or- 
ganize the other branches before taking up tubing. A 
meeting of the sheet manufacturers was held at Dues- 
seldorf several days ago, at which over 60 establish 
ments were represented or a large majority of the 
‘oncerns interested. It is understood that several great 
establishments which have only recently increased their 
sheet producing capacity are adopting a similar atti 
tude here as in the case of heavy plates and bars, 

amely, they are not content to have their quotas fixed 
ipon a basis of their average production for 12 months 
selected out of the period that has elapsed since Janu- 
ary, 1912, but demand allotments more in keeping with 
their present producing capacity. A special committee 
was appointed to deal with these mills, and another 
general meeting is to be held next week. 

The difficulties in the way of organizing the sheet 
trade are recognized as being very great. The big 
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ne ¢ \ nostacte The ompetiti oft hese big 
erns | iriven many < he small heet mi 
the ma I { t nigt ade yu ities ind t} is W 
nave i cit or I p i 
ment The diffi é so very eat in he 
plates | ' wire he prospe or trade « 
rat oked ul mnside iblw better } 

ther inches It is understood that band o1 

ided he organizatior r the Dba ae 
Lrenera meet neavyv }! tes ul ; ‘ 
vire t ield next wee 

I I ne Be I r i et fir t ‘ 
ported vith the ¢ eT ) ' iv\ p rte ind } ‘ 
I me ed. I ‘ } oO! ng ¢ 1% 
vere considerably less ist week than pre 


British Reports Slightly Better 


Pig Iron Firm and Better Inquiry for Steel- 


Mexican Tin Plate Orders 


(f ( 
ONIX | \ } i : 

Cleveland ir ] aguiet t nrn ry! tre imited 
put. Continental stes enerally show in easi¢ 
tendency, especially bar \ rather better feeling ha 
appeared for British tee aithougn the demand f 
emi-finished steel remai ow Mexicar rde1 
tir plates have been take DY Wales on the ba 
s. Sd. ($2.98) for quarte The German productior 
yf tir plates IS Increasing irgely and expected t 
total 14,000 tons monthly by December, thus providing 
in exportable surplus Receipts of tin plates at Sw 
ea were 139,000 boxes and shipment 146,000 boxe 
tnus eaviny stoc ks o! ] 1 i? DOXE S to« ks ot pig 
iron in Connal’s store are 81,925 gros tons, against 
85,597 tons a week ago The Steel Corporation has 
hooked an order for 10.000 tor if rails for Siam We 
juote as follows 

Ti plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.! 
Wales, lis 10! d (32.2 ‘>, aval 23 (32.92 L wee 
ago 

The following price are per ton of 40) Ib 

Cleveland pig-iror Varrants (Tue day), oD] 
($12.47), against 51 ld. ($12.43) a week ago 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid 
dlesbrough, 51 9d. ($12.59). against 51 6d. ($1 of) 
a week ago 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b Tees, weal it } 
($14.35), against 60s. 6d. ($14.72) a week ago 

Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea 


Valley, £4 10s. ($21.89) 
Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £5 17s. 6d. ($28.59) 
Stee] joists, 15-in., export, f.o.1 Hull or Grin 


€5 12s. 6d. ($27:37) 


Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered loca ards, 4 
12s. 6d. ($27.37), against £5 13s. 9d. ($27.67) a week 
ago. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpoc 
f8 15s. ($42.58) 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b works port, £5 1 
($27.98). 

The following price are per export tor f LO] 


kilos, equivalent to 2237.669 Ib 


German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 78s. ($18.98) 


German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 73s. ($17.75) 

German basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £4 
£4 4s. ($20.19 to $20.43) for prompt shipme: t and £4 
os. to £4 7s. ($20.67 to $21.16) for forward delivery, 
a reduction of 1s. (24c.) all round. 

German joists, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 2s. to £5 5s. 
($24.82 to $25.55). 

Freight rates from Antwerp to New York, Boston. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, per 1000 kilos (2204 Ib.). 
are about as follows: Billets, blooms and bars, up 
20 ft., 9s. to 10s. ($2.19 to $2.43). Iron and steel 
sheets, lls. to 12s. 6d. ($2.68 to $3.04) 


30 ft., 12s. 6d. ($3.04). 
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(By Mail) 


Spanish Iron Ore Surprisingly Strong — Low- 
Priced Sheet Bars 


LONDON, June 12, 1914. 

The one surprise in the iron trade has been the 
strength of Rubio ore the past week. A short time 
ago 50 per cent. grade material was quoted down to 
17s. ($4.14) a ton, and there was no scramble to buy, 
whereas there has now developed a much stronger feel- 
ing which has admittedly come as a surprise even to 
those most closely concerned in the trade, and this week 
the equivalent of 17s. 444d. ($4.23) ec. i. f. Middles- 
brough has been paid. Further business is pending, 
too, at about this price, while the Germans are still 
asking for ore on five-year contracts and are booking 
some business. The strike in the Spanish shipping 
trade has been responsible to some extent for the up- 
ward move in prices, for shipments from Bilbao have 
been delayed considerably. Another potent factor has 
been the closing down of mines in Spain because pres 
ent selling prices are regarded as too low. Under all 
the circumstances and in view of the curtailment of 
production of pig iron in the Cleveland area it is not 
surprising that pig-iron prices are maintained. No new 
buying is in evidence unless a few scattered lots of 500 
tons or so are to be dignified with that appellation. 
Stocks are small and show no decided tendency in any 
direction, and chances of manipulation to create an 
artificial speculative position are meagre. In fact 
transactions have fallen to almost a minimum. A good 
many of the furnaces are still closed down and in- 
crease of production at the present time seems out of 
the question. 

SHEET BARS AT $18.50—-STEEL BARS A LITTLE FIRMER 

There has been a slightly firmer tone in semi- 
finished steel, but in terms of money it does not amount 
to much. There are still low French sellers and the 
Germans and Belgians are not averse to taking low 
prices when substantial business is offered. The Ger- 
mans are understood to have accepted about 76s. 
($18.49) f.o.b. for a 25,000-ton lot of sheet bars from 
West Coast makers of galvanized sheets, and some of 
the tin-plate people are in the market now for 10,000 
tons for delivery this year. This shows that there is 
a tendency in some directions for consumers to cover 
themselves at present rates, and they can hardly be 
making a mistake. The Germans are pretty confident 
that good will result from the negotiations in connec 
tion with the extension and prolongation of the Stahl- 
werks Verband, and anticipates really great things 
from the rearrangement which would follow from an 
agreement being reached as regards bars, plates, etc. 

In finished material a firmer tone in bars is ap- 
parent, and a lot of merchants have now covered them 
selves pretty well. Prices vary considerably according 
to the individual works and some large German makers 
quote 90s. ($21.90) f.o.b. for basic bars for last quar- 
ter, but there are sellers elsewhere at 88s. ($21.41) 
if not at 87s. ($21.17) f.o.b. This section of the market 
has been most affected by the Verband negotiations, 
the tone in other directions not having been altered 
much; indeed, at the time of writing, plates and sheets 
are a little easier than they were. There does not seem 
to be any change in the broad position. General buy- 
ing is poor, and there is not much confidence, although 
it is recognized that there cannot be much if any re- 
duction from the ruling level of prices. The heavy 
steel people are wanting orders and the new incursion 
of the United States Steel Corporation into the rail 
department is not at all relished. That 35,000-ton or- 
der for Australia was wanted pretty badly by the home 
makers. 


The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
making delivery of what is considered the largest com- 
pound condensing steam hoist ever constructed to the 
Homestake Mining Company, Lead, S. D. Twenty-four 
cars were required for the shipment. The hoist has a 
capacity of raising 12,000 lb. of ore 3200 ft. per min., 
and the rope pull is 42,000 lb. It was designed by 
Bruno V. Nordberg, president and chief engineer. 
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Metal Market 


NEw YORK, June 24, 1914 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York —_ Lead Spe 
Electro- Tin, New St New 

June Lake lytic New York York Louis York 
oa 14.12% 13.87% 30.40 3.90 3.80 5.10 
EBs cvs 14.12% 13.87% 30.55 3.90 3.80 5.10 
19 14.12%, 13.8744 30.45 3.90 3.80 5.10 
0. 14.12% 13.75 30.3744 3.90 3.80 5.10 
22 -14.12% 13.75 30.60 3.90 3.80 5.10 
23 14.12% 13.75 30.75 3.90 3.80 5.05 


The copper market is stagnant and electrolyti: 
lower. Tin is higher, but buying has been light and 
spot only. Lead is unchanged. Spelter is dull and 
a few points. Antimony is weaker in the absence 
demand. 


New York 


Copper.—The market has been stagnant for some day 
and the discouragement of sellers in the latter part of las‘ 
week caused them to drop their quotation of electrolyti 
lec. to 14.75c., cash, New York, or 14.87%c., delivere: 
30 days. The decline was not publicly announced, but 
the lower prices were offered to such &n extent b) 
first hands as to make the market. In the absence of 
buying and with all pressure to sell also lacking, th 
quotation for prime Lake continues nominal at 14.124. 
although inferior grades of Lake can be had at 14c. o: 
less. Prices in Europe are weak also, the quotations 
to-day being £60 18s. 9d. for spot and £61 11s. 3d. for 
futures. Exports keep up well against the heavy con- 
tracts entered a few weeks ago. Exportations of this 
month total 27,747 tons. 


Tin.—Practically the only orders placed have been 
a moderate number for prompt and very early deliv- 
eries, indicating a depletion of stocks in the hands of 
consumers, otherwise the market has been very dull. 
Consumers seem to have no confidence in the situation 
as they are showing absolutely no interest in futures, 
lespite the low price. All sides are looking for further 
developments and the general feeling is that there will 
not be much business while this attitude is maintained 
The tin plate mills are taking good deliveries against 
contracts, but these will soon be liquidated after which 
there is likely to be an active market for early delivery 
metal. The New York price yesterday was 30.75c. 
The London quotations to-day are £139 12s. 6d. for spot 
and £141 7s. 6d. for futures. The arrivals this month 
amount to 2750 tons and there is afloat 1793 tons. 


Lead.—The extreme quiet in this metal is unabated 
and sellers are complaining of the lack of orders. The 
prices are unchanged at 3.90c., New York, and 3.80c., 
St. Louis. The London price to-doy is £19 7s. 6d. 


Spelter.—The market is five points lower at 5.05c., 
New York, and 4.90c., St. Louis. Business is dull and 
some apprehension is felt over the threatened difficul- 
ties with the employees of the sheet mills, though at 
the same time it is hoped that some adjustment may be 
reached ~vhich will avert actual troubles. 


Antimony.—Quotations are off a few points with 
Cookson’s nominal at 7c. to 7.12%c., Halletts, 6.75c. to 
6.87%c. and other grades at 5%c. to 6c. The stock in 
bonded warehouses is large, but it would not be con- 
sidered excessive if the demand were good. 


Old Metals.—The market is very quiet. Dealers’ 
selling prices are nominally as follows: 
Cents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible........... 13.00 to 13.25 
Copper, BOAVY ONG WITS .cceccccsvecsec 12.50 to 12.75 


Copper, light and bottoms ........... 11.50 to 12.00 


Pe occ ceduid oweiweeae eae 8.50to 8.75 
SL) SEES & dink oo aad dik kw Gc 6 WM abode 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition .......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Coles DERG CUMS 6 ck bane i beware, 8.50 to 8.75 


Composition turnings 


[is GN 326 as os odd wees Jeb Gnee oe eee ees . 
i Pree eee ee ee re eee 3.40 
OD 6 ok 0 cee ees Uk ee eee 3.85 


Chicago 


JUNE 22.—Quotations for copper metal continue to 
reflect declining values and the general lack of interest 
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anything but what is suggested by immediate re Dividends Declared 
rements. An unimportant reaction in tin brought a 

to higher prices and we quote a fractional ad The American Road Machinery Company, regula 
nee. Features of interest are lacking in every branch iarterly, 1% per cent. « the preferred stock, pay 
the market. We have revised our quotations and abi 


te as follows: Casting copper, 13.75c. to 14c.; Lake The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, regular quar 
pper, 14c. to 14.25c. for prompt shipment; small lots, terly, 1% per cent., payable July 1 


to %c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 31%4c.; small lots, The American Seeding Machine Company, regular 
»c.: lead, desilverized, 3.85c., and corroding, 4.10c.., iarterly, 1 per cent. on the common stock and 1!’ 
50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%«c. per 100 lb. higher; per cent. on the preferred, ‘th payable July 15 
ter, 5c.; Cookson’s antimony, 9.50c. for cask ts; The E. W. B Company, regular quarterly, | 
her grades, 8c.; sheet zinc, $7, f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, © the common stock and 2 pe ent. on the preferred 
ess 8 per cent. discount in carloads of 600-lb. casks. oth payable J 
old metals we quote buying prices for less than car The Canadian ¢ & Fou y Company td., reg 
id lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, ir quarterly, 1% pe t. the pre ‘ 
0c.; copper bottoms, 10.25c.; copper clips, 10.75c.; Payable July ! 
brass, 10.75c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead pipe, Oc.: Manning, Maxw & Moore, | » Fepula ' ’ 
3.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 23c.; tinfoil, 26c.; blo » per cent., paya June 
ne, 29e, The N LO nal Stal ‘ 1 
egula iarterly 4% pe he } 
St. Louis ible June 30. 
rm} ‘ : ‘ C § ( nar 
JUNE 22.—While the metal markets ed off reas See — 
the week, there was a better fee f stg Pra * ~ : 
: pe tne re i oun | } 
with the result that the close to-day wa ie . 
: The Safe ( He & Light { 
s0c. for lead, Missouri product, and sale ere read ; 
de at that figure. Spelter closed at 4.90 tead) vores " 
ne. In the Joplin ore market a shortage o1 1 ea an ro cats 
eloping as a result of an exodus to the harvest f i tee ae a 
it Sta inne > ( { ni re ‘ 
higher pay, and this is having its effect on } ‘ = Nateg esol 
The basis range for 60 per cent. o yt ' Ppa ge ae | 3 oe . | 
per ton, but very little went at the low: ice and ™? : 4 . ' ' 
e market as a whole was at least $1 t ett a : : 
the preceding week. TI top settl e i ms . 
$44 per ton. Calamine was steady : | 
for 40 per ‘nt. metallic content, 
t made at $27 per ton for th ' 
wa rather quiet for the most part, = - Pent "7 b sncustries 
little better and the price was $46 | { to | t \ | | 
per cent. galena. On the St. Louis ma 
1 quiet at 320.60ce. to 1.10c.; Lake i. 
out 10c. higher than electrolytic, w! tts j | ‘ 1uste? esner 
ed steady at 14.10c. to 14.35c; Cookson’ t ol og ‘ he \ malt ee be 
at 7.60c.@7.72%ec. Miscellaneous scrap meta é ist t ile fet) tand . 
a follows: Light brass, 5.50e¢.: he ‘ , ‘ t ‘ } hiv Ihe 
7.50c.: he \ ed bras ind ght pI 0 ‘ ‘ W. | I : 
pner 1 copper wire, 10.50c¢ | S WV Pent nia 
te lead, pewtel 21c.; tinfoil, 2 ~ W rN Pe ul Ma 
\ a W H Ya ‘ I 
Mi ( \  < gt \ Roebli 
Sx ( W | I , Ph deipnia 
Iron and Industrial Stocks a hac itt nog es hag A ~ ? 
New YORK, June 24, ra mes Midd oa 
t I ne : ert 0 I ‘ I 
Notwithstanding an apathetic condition among dea Tolsted, Independence pecti Bureau 
in securities, a gradual hardening of valu t , im portant atiol rard 
eptible. This was somewhat quickened « Monday ret) 2 macnine N be drafted dur 


vhen the Supreme Court announced an important « the , é 


sion in favor of the Southern Pacific Railroad w } nmitt \ id ey sucess | 
suld perhaps have had greater effect but for he ons ¥ fect eve dust g powel 
lecision of the Supreme Court sustaining the Int he otate if { vnien perating with , 
ite Commerce Commission’s ruling in he inter p . ; Charl W Da Seal 
ountain rate case. The opinion is gaining ground that iperintendent elect il department, Ca 1 Ste 
the values of stocks cannot fail to be strengthened a Compal R. F. Patterson. electrical « ante! Wuiieiaeal 
i j } t .t a? — ‘ , is. or} 
e extraordinary crops now being raised are harvested steel Car ‘ pa \. P. Van Kirk. Westinghouse A 
(he range of prices on active iron and industrial stock Brake Company; James B. Douglas and M. G. Kennedy, ! 
m Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this wee} United G I ‘ ‘ pany H. W. Forster, 
as follows: Independence Inspection | l d Me Chick, 
Tin? P terer i Tolsted f tho } ing * bt . 
co il., pl af 214- 13% & St 
Can, com... 27%- 28% 1 St'l, cor 
Can, pref 1 - 92% c, COl 22% wasn ' ' ' :, 
Car & Fdy lic, pret g ¢ 86k, The (nh igo ] ihe & Comrt ; Cy wo. ha 
1a. Fh eahgpit | | 
. . -* - . ' : Mec incorporated with : apita +, le 350.000. to buy 
Car & Fdy., pref..117% y Co., pre 2614 : ‘ 
Loco., com.. 31 - 31% pref ‘ ind sell boiler tubes, copper ferrules, ro?! nd tee] 1 
Loco., pref . 99 %-100 “ Steel Comms a Z neet al d terne plate T he incorporato! are W G : 
Loco., pret 106! Steel, pre 109 ‘ f P . . 
Steel, com.. 4114- 43 se Ele ‘ Morgan, M. Kasulis and E. M. Peter : 
R31 s Dp or 





Steel, pref ) : 
J.1 ¥ pref g® - RI 
orado Fuel 27 - 273 Cambria Ste¢ a 
re & Co., pref...... 94 Lake Sup. Corp. 16% : The Strong, Carlisle & Hammon Company has bee: 
% d 
> 


eral “Mactric 7 &i -] — Steel, pref 
N Ove ee cane Ww rwick ,15/1¢ appointed distributers in Cleveland and urrounding 
Harv., com. .106%-1 

Harv., Corp.104%-1 
Harv., Corp., pref.1 , 
"Fae . 4. La Belle Iron, 1, 39 ‘Sheffield, England. 
Pump, pref. 11%- 11% com 0 9 


- ‘one Steel cor 161 f em . 6 
‘ ‘ cruc, Stee 7 , territory Ol Toledo (Sheffield) high peed and carbon 
% Cruc. Steel, pref 014 . 


15 7 Harb. Wk. Ref., pret ’ tool steeis made by Jno. Hy Andrew & ({ 0. Ltd 
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Mechanical Engineers for Public Service POSSIBLE USE OF MINNESOTA PEAT FOR COK 


(Continued from page 1585) The lecture on iron ore handling given i; 
evening by John Hearding, assistant general 
ager of the Oliver Iron Mining Company, w 
Wilfred Lewis, president Tabor Mfg. Company, _ story told in pictures of the methods of the Me 
Philadelphia, describing the design of a gear test- range. The films covered the operations fron 
ing machine, appreciation was expressed of Mr. work of setting up diamond drills for locating 
Lewis’ work in this connection, involving the ex- mines, the manner in which the surface is stri) 
penditure of a considerable amount of his own from open pits and hauled away, the blasting of 
funds. Such work as this was pointed out as one and loading into cars by steam shovels, toget} 
of the avenues in which the society might better with panorama views of the mines. A series 
spend money now being used in other directions. views of underground mining were especially int 
Prof. A. G. Christie, University of Wisconsin, Madi esting, as were scenes taken from the logging ope: 
son, Wis., called attention to the experimental sta- tions which supply timbers for underground wo) 
tions maintained by many of the State universities, ings. In introducing Mr. Hearding, Max Toltz. 
which were available for such work as Mr. Lewis St. Paul, who is the engineer responsible for t! 5 
had done and for which funds were provided by the design of the Hill railroad ore docks at Dulut 
State. remarked on experiments now under way in Min: 


Tabulated Abstract oT Discussions on Pulve rized Coal 
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to which considerable significance may attach. 
oltz stated that it is James J. Hill’s hope that 
ear future will see the making of pig iron on 
h larger scale in Minnesota. Experiments 
progressed sufficiently in the manufacture of 
from the immense peat beds of Minnesota to 
nt the expectation that the operation of blast 
es in Minnesota will be made feasible and 
cable through the use of this fuel. 


r ELECTRIC SMELTING OF IRON ORE 


he opportunity at hand for visiting the hig 
at Minneapolis gave to the paper descriptive 
he power development work there a special in 

at the Thursday morning session. In the 
ission’ of the paper the opinion was offered 
stream control reservoirs are of little practical 
fit to navigation and should rather be operated 
xiliary to the water power plant, thus making 
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innecessary the construction of excessively large 


auxiliary steam plants. The morning session als 


brought out the interesting fact that at the Uni 


versity of Minnesota preparations have been made 


for extensive experiments in electric smelting 0 
iron ore. Concerning these experiments, E. P 
Burch, consulting engineer of Minneapolis, spok« 
some length. 
Luncheon was served at the University of Min 
nesota, and the afternoon and evening were spent 


t the country estate of Gebhard Bohn on Lake 


Minnetonka, near Minneapolis. Friday morning 
was given to technical excursions in the Twin Cities 
and at 2:30 a trip to Duluth was scheduled 
The ¢ irage | iry & M t ( Dp K 
1Z00, Mi ! é il we he it i 
pened a nch office 19 | lwa Ne 
‘ ¢ it } é 
pP é ( ( ( ) 
’ ‘4 
- 
oT ie a r 
ving ‘ a 
Rille irnace 
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A. F. Huston, president Lukens Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, plans to sail to Europe with his family, Satur- 
day, June 27, on the Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm. 

W. H. Donner and George V. Massey were elected 
directors of the Cambria Iron Company June 18, to 
succeed George F. Baer, deceased, and E. T. Stotes- 
bury, resigned. The resignation of the treasurer, E. T. 
Stuart, who was recently elected treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, was accepted and Alexander 
P. Robinson, vice-president of the company, was elected 
treasurer. 

Jonathan R. Jones, vice-president and treasurer 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Philadelphia, has 
returned home after a trip of several weeks to the 
Pacific coast. 

Elmer E. Metzger has resigned the position of 
works manager with the Esterline Company, Indianap 
olis, Ind., and has been appointed works manager by 
the Geometric Tool Company, New Haven, Conn. 

E. W. Alderman, an experienced refrigerating engi- 
neer who has been connected with the Vilter Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for a number of years, has 
been appointed manager of the Pittsburgh district and 
will have his headquarters at 314 Curry Building, 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds H. W. Loecher, who has been 
transferred and will be located at the company’s main 
office in Milwaukee. 

William G. Mather, president Cleveland-Cliffs Lron 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sailed for Europe June 20. 

W. L. Jack, who recently resigned as treasurer of 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
elected vice-president of the Third National Bank of 
that city, and has assumed his duties. 

Andrew Carnegie has given $12,500 for the erection 
of a library in conjunction with the Edgewood Club of 
Pittsburgh. 

G. A. Aiken, traffic manager for Spang, Chalfant 
& Co., Pittsburgh, operating the Etna Iron & Tube 


Works, has resigned, effective July 1, and will connect 
himself with a large concern in Pittsburgh making 
stamped metal specialties 

George P. Thomas, of the Standard Bridge Tool 
Company, Pittsburgh, builder of the Thomas spacing 
table, sailed for Europe June 20. 

Thomas W. Warner, president Muncie Gear Com 
pany, Muncie, Ind., and founder of the Warner Gear 
Works of that city, has resigned, in order to give all 
his time to his auto parts factory at Toledo, Ohio, 
which employs 1400 men. 

Ernst M. Fischer has been appointed New York 
manager of the Lindenberg Steel Company, 90 West 
treet, New York, to succeed Curt A. Ziesing, who 
sailed for Europe June 15 to take the position of man- 
ager of the export department of the company at 
Remscheid, Germany. Mr. Fischer, who arrived here 
about four weeks ago, was engaged in the steel busi 
ness in England before becoming connected with the 
Lindenberg Steel Company. 

F. E. Pierce announces that he has terminated his 
connection with the New Jersey Zinc Company after 
15 years of continuous service, in the latter part of 
which he was chief engineer. He has established an 
office as consulting civil and metallurgical engineer at 
35 Nassau street, New York. 

In connection with new financing recently carried out 
by the Canada Machinery Corporation, Ltd., Galt, Ont., 
whereby $150,000 additional working capital was pro- 
vided by the shareholders, certain changes in the man- 
agement have taken place through the retirement of 
T. F. Kenny as general manager, and in future T. H. 
Watson, the newly elected president, will assume these 
duties and take an active part in directing the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Alfred G. Smith, marine architect, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected general manager of the American 


June 25. 


Shipbuilding Company, succeeding R. B. Walla 
resigned recently. He was formerly genera] 
tendent of the Chicago Shipbuilding Company. 

William Lauder, superintendent of the 
Iron Company, Riddlesburg, Pa., has retired 
service of 46 years with the company, during 
time he took but five holidays. He began his 
tion with the company as a clerk. He is a me 
the State Board of Education of Pennsylvania. 

William Lewis has resigned as assistant 
tendent of the Youngstown Iron & Steel Con 
Youngstown, Ohio, to become construction sup: 
dent at the plant of the Western Reserve Stee 
pany, Warren, Ohio. 


J. B. Childe, manager of the finance and aceo 
departments of the Western Spring & Axle Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has become manager of the Cle 
Axle Mfg. Company and the Cleveland-Canton S; 
Company, Canton, Ohio. He will retain his conn 
with the Cincinnati company and divide his tiny 
tween the two cities. 

J. C. West, formerly local manager of the Su 
Machinery Company at San Francisco, has bee 
pointed general sales engineer, with offices at Chi 
He will be succeeded by Ray P. McGrath, forn 
of the New England sales office at Boston. 


A. L. Nash, of Crocker Brothers, New York. 
June 20 for a vacation trip in Europe. He will 
about August 1. 


R. W. Read, heretofore Philadelphia sales ag: 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, has been transf< 
to New York in view of the merging of the Philadelp} 
sales office with the general sales offices. R. W. G 
lispie, who has been New York sales agent, has beer 
made district sales manager and Mr. Read becomes : 
sistant district sales manager. 
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HENRY P. RALSTON, founder of the Ralston h 
Works, San Francisco, structural fabricator, died J 
13 at his home in San Anselmo, Cal., aged 71 year 
He was a native of Scotland, and went to Califo 
in 1866. In 1878 he bought out a foundry, which 
incorporated under the present name in 1900. In 1‘ 
he was succeeded as president of the company by h 
son, Harry J. Ralston. 


JAcoB C. SoTrer, head of Sotter Brothers, boil 
manufacturers, Pottstown, Pa., died June 20, following 
an operation ten days before for acute appendi 
He was an inventor of many devices pertaining to b 
ers and house heating and was a director in th 
National Iron Bank and several other corporations. 


JOHN DAVEY, well known in the sheet and tin plate 
industry in Ohio, died in Massillon, Ohio, June 18, aged 
64 years. He was father of William H. Davey, genera 
manager of Massillon Rolling Mill Company. 


THomas A. WHITE, president White Sewing Ma 
chine Company and director of the White Company 
and the Park Drop Forge Company, Cleveland, died 
June 22, aged 78 years. 


East River Iron Segment Contracts Placed 
The Flinn O’Rourke Company of Pittsburgh and 
New York City, formed by Booth & Flinn, Ltd., Pitts- 
burgh, and the O’Rourke Engineering Constructio! 
Company, New York City, has divided a contract for 
about 75,000 tons of cast iron segments for East River 
tunnels for New York subway work, half going to the 
New York Car Wheel Company and the other half to the 
*Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. V2. 
The latter company will furnish the segments for route 
48 and the New York Car Wheel Company will furnish 
the segments for route 33. The deliveries extend over 
two years. 
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wo Mineville Concentrating Mills Burned 


e No. 1 and No. 2 concentrating mills of Wither 
Sherman & Co., at Mineville, N. Y., were destroved 
e on Wednesday, June 17. These were the oldest 
company’s concentrators. For some time only 
has been in operation. The No. 3 and No. 4 
trating plants, which are in every way moder 
large capacity, were built with a view to taking 
in a 10-hour shift, of the entire output of the 
in two 10-hour shifts. Though the fire ca 
plete loss of the two structures mentioned, with 
equipment, the company will be able to continue 
ents as usual, because of the surplus capacit) 


ised 


3 and No. 4 plants and the fact that the market 
now requiring full operation of its mines. The 
‘tion of a modern concentrating mill to replace 
and 2 will be begun at once. The origin of the 

not been determined. It was discovered at 6 
at the top of one of the elevator shafts 


the men had left for the day. 


tish Iron and Steel Exports Continue to Fall 


3ritain’s iron and steel exports for the 
iths of 1914 again show a decrease both 
re and values from 1913. The total sent abroad to 
1914, excluding iron ore and scrap, was 2,018, 
oss tons against 2,090,411 tons in the fir 


of 1913, the decrease being 72.285 tons. The 

in values was £1,956,250 or from £23,381,966 
1,425,716. In pig iron, including ferroalloys, tl 
e in exports was 31,632 tons, the tot to June 


14, being 422,811 gross tons against 454,4 
exports of galvanized sheets were 11,809 
to June 1, 1914, than for the first five 1 h 

113, or 331,879 tons against 320,070 tons 
nports of iron and steel, excluding iron ore and 
to June 1, 1914, were 984,639 gross tons against 
68 tons to June 1, 1913, a decrease of 62 
alues for these two periods were £6,391,305 and 
419 respectively, 


compared with last year. 


a decrease in imports of £21, 


lisagreement on Sheet and Bar Wage Scales 


the conferences held last week at Atlantic City, 
between wage committees of the Amalgamated 
iation, Western Bar Iron Association and the sheet 
plate mills that sign the Amalgamated scale, no 
ment was reached. The puddlers asked for a flat 
nee of 75 cents a ton, which the manufacturers 
ed, while in the sheet and tin plate mills scales the 
ifacturers asked for some changes in the foot 
which would reduce the earnings of the men and 
also involve some changes in working conditions 
conferences adjourned without settling a date for 
At present the outlook for an early settlement 
y of the scales is not bright. On Tuesday, June 
the sheet and tin plate mills that operate under the 
ilgamated scale will shut down until a settlement 
eached. The larger of these concerns are the 
ican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 21 
mills; Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, 
20 mills; Follansbee Brothers Company, Follans- 
W. Va., four sheet mills and six tin mills. 


ungstown Sheet & Tube Company May Not 
Divide Profits 


Reports that the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
gstown, Ohio, has definitely decided not to make a 
on of its profits with employees this year are pre 

ture. James A. Campbell, president of the company, 

‘nished us with a statement regarding this matter, 
ows: “There has been no action as yet taken with 
nee to profit sharing with our employees and will 
e until after June 30, which is the end of our fiscal 
when the statement for the year’s business has 
presented to our board of directors. As our busi- 
has been unprofitable during the last seven months, 
ot likely that there will be any surplus left, after 
g our regular dividends, to divide with our em- 


” 
ees 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesp: 


» ¥ » . e+ : e . 
Pa., now has 22 hot mills, consisting a unit of lz 
mills and one of 10 mills It is proposed to increase the 
atter unit to 12 mills and also to build two new 
o wit h, rw sat ' as 
7 nis eacn. he company would then Nave a tota 
of 40 hot mills, making it the argest ndividua +, 
I e | t in the world No «x i have ve eel 
placed ] t is expected tl e build WW 
mills will start shortly. 
The Western Reserve Steel Com vy, recently 
anized, and which will erect a new sheet 1 
Warre t na el ed fice) i f { 
Thon t icle \ I are 1 ( R 
| : 
I trea ire ( i i ¢ ‘ | | 
Lh en ! 
The Stand: I > (Comt }? } 
h ed ot i ; ta ‘ 
ti ’ Te t? ' ' ’ 


é é } 
\ 
iF t 
‘ < i ‘ 
( I \ { l ! 
ere T 1 ry t fi j 
‘ t thie y 
) yer I r i i 
esMm t ¢ t } 
Contras I take W. N. Kra r & Co 


Minded Institute, Polk, Pa » tons, and I. O. O. |} 
Temple, Oil City, 400 tor 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have 
placed an order with the W. B. Pollock ¢ ompany of 
Youngstown, Ohio, for 10 hot meta adie cars for use 

tween its blast furnace ind the new open-heart} 
el works now being bu 

The J S Met ormick Compa! Vv, Pitt burgh, i i 
facture of foundry facings, supplies and equipments 
ha 1dded a two-story office bui ding and another stor 


~ 


to 1tSs Main Works 


Customs Classification Decision 


| I j Ip the cust ! te ase of Rodder 
& Marti ( New York he B | f United tate 
Lrene 1 AT ‘ iow! thre p pie that 
VI ‘ ne iff act ticle is pro ided ‘ hy 
me il infinished tate, it cla incation a cr 
ot necessarily governed , the method, or the 
particuia tage, of manufacture to which it has beer 
i i \ Oo! i [ ect ed it det te f ' 
I t ne nowe' ( ide 1 it litimate ise a wl 
in a f early and pe ently established, ther 
a i Oo lestion a to it correct classif stior 
The specific merchandise responsible for the p1 
cipie to over! importations, as announced hy tne 
board, wa inp inched, unfinished scissors, ymetime 
called scl Oo! fe rgings T hey were intended t fe 
ground down, punched, and manufactured into finished 
isso] Duty was assessed under the provision in the 
tariff act for unfinished scissor blades, at the rate 
of 15c. per dozen and 15 per cent. ad valorem and at 
high rates according to the value of the good It 


was claimed by the importers that the artick are 
properly dutiable at 30 per cent, as “forgings.” The 
importers ibmitted much testimony in ipport of their 
contention, but Judge Fischer affirms the collector’ 
classification after laying down the principle referred 
to above The decision, if finally affirmed by the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals, will apply to a wide 
variety of imported merchandise, particularly metal 
articles in an unfinished state, but whose ultimate use 


is clearly indicated. 


A OS linens ee. 








Cambria Steel Company Improvements 


All Departments of Johnstown Works Being 
Modernized and the Blast Furnaces Re- 
built—Electricity Largely Replacing Steam 


Under the administration of W. H. Donner asstructed. The tracks around furnaces were 


president of the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., and E. E. Slick, formerly of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, as general manager, the 
Cambria Steel Company has made some very im- 
portant improvements and additions, which have 
allowed larger output in many departments and 
effected considerable saving in costs of manufac- 
ture. These betterments have extended to prac- 
tically all parts of the plant. Some have been com- 
pleted and others are still under way. A resume 
of the work done in the last year and a half 
follows: 
MINING DEPARTMENT 

Preliminary to complete electrification of the 
Rolling Mill coal mine, there has been installed at 
Mill Creek power house a 400-k.w. engine driven 
generator to supply current to a temporary pump- 
ing plant. Electrically driven pumps for a central 
pumping plant have been ordered; also a 300,000 
cu. ft. capacity fan, which will be operated as an 
exhaust fan driven by a 500-h.p. motor. There 
will be two motors connected to this fan through 
couplings, one motor being disconnected and held 
in reserve. The permanent electric current will be 
supplied by a high tension line from Cambria 
power house, with rotary converter sub-stations at 
various points within the mine. When this work is 
finally completed it will permit abandonment of the 
Mill Creek air and steam power plant, except a suf- 
ficient number of boilers, which will be retained 
to furnish steam for the engine driving the 400- 
k.w. generator to insure a reserve current supply 
for the mine fan. 

At No. 1 Franklin mine an additional 500-k.w. 
rotary converter has been ordered, together with 
feeder line and necessary electrically driven coal- 
cutting machinery. The coal from this mine will 
be delivered to the tipple by electric motors, dis- 
pensing entirely with air and mules. The ventilat- 
ing fan at this mine will be driven by a 150-h.p. 
motor, displacing a steam engine. 

First aid teams are trained at all of the mines 
and are equipped with modern safety apparatus. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

A 6000-k.w. turbo generator and _self-con- 
tained surface condenser and accessories have 
been installed at the Cambria power house, which 


gives this station a rated output of 17,000-k.w. 
alternating current. 
An extension to the second floor of the main 


building will be constructed for use as a switch 
gallery, and in the basement will be located a bab- 
bitt shop and an armature bake room. 

Four 500-k.w. rotary converters have been or- 
dered, two for the main power house, and one each 
for the sub-stations at the Gautier works and the 
18-in. mill. 

BLAST FURNACES 

At the blast furnace plant furnaces Nos. 1 and 4 
have been entirely rebuilt, furnace No. 2 was re- 
built with the exception of the colunins and the 
shell, and furnace No. 3 is being demolished for 
complete rebuilding. A new system of down- 
comers and dustcatchers for each furnace was in- 
stalled and a new cast and runner house con- 


ranged and a slag granulating pit constructed 
manded by a crane runway with two 5-ton 
cranes. The 16 hot blast stoves for these fur 

are being repaired, and when completed seven s' 
will have been practically relined. These stoves 
also be connected with a series of platforms 
stairways. These furnaces were constructed wit! 
hearth of 16 ft. diameter, bosh of 21 ft. diameter 
and a hight of 91 ft. from the hearth level t 
charging floor. The pig casting plant was equipped 
with electric motors, displacing boilers and steam 
engines and modern controllers have been installed 
on the two ore bridges at these furnaces. The 
boilers in No. 3 boiler house are being equipped 
with new combustion chambers and piping and 
burners to permit of burning only furnace gas 

At Nos. 5 and 6 furnace plant, furnace No. 5 has 
been remodeled and repaired, and No. 6 furnace 
will shortly be taken off for similar work. No. 6 
furnace will be equipped with four modern 24 x 100 
ft. hot blast stoves, replacing four stoves of light 
construction. One of the old stoves will be re- 
tained and connected to No. 5 furnace, giving this 
furnace five stoves. 

A slag conveyor is being constructed near the 
pig casting plant for making pan cake cinder. 

Four horizontal cross compound steam blowing 
engines have been ordered from the Mesta Machine 
Company for engine houses at Nos. 1 to 6 fur- 
naces. The engines are 48-in., 84-in., 84-in. and 
84 x 60-in. 

Three cinder ladle cars have been received and 
eight iron ladle cars are on order. 

At Franklin furnace plant, furnace No. 7 was 
remodeled and repaired, and No. 8 furnace will 
shortly be taken off for similar work. A wet scrub 
ber has been installed and the gas engine over 
hauled and repaired for service. A 400-ft. exten- 
sion was made to the ore field, giving 250,000 tons 
additional capacity, which takes care of the ore re- 
quirements without stocking at the docks. Nos. 5, 
6, 7 and 8 furnaces when remodeled will have 17 ft. 
hearth, 22 ft: bosh and 91 ft. hight from hearth to 
charging floor. 


OPEN HEARTH AND BESSEMER DEPARTMENTS 


At the Cambria open-hearth plant, which has 
eight furnaces, the building has been re-roofed, 
the main runway columns strengthened and rein- 
forced and steel bins erected on the charging floor, 
replacing wooden bins. A total of 220 charging 
boxes and 40 charging cars were put in service and 
water cooled dampers and rig installed for fives 
and dampers on No. 6 furnace. 

At the Franklin open-hearth plant, which has 20 
furnaces, 100 charging boxes were delivered, and 
a cobble shear installed in the stock yard. For fur- 
nishing gas to heat the ladles and for the receiver 
a gas line was laid from the gas holder at the coke 
plant. A drinking water line is being built to fur- 
nish cool water around the furnaces. 

In the converter department three motor-driven 
pressure blowers are ordered for blowing the 
cupolas, displacing a blower house containing eight 
blowers and two steam engines. The scrap charg- 


ing floor is being strengthened and chutes installed 
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the converters to permit better charging of 
rap and dispense with the use of steam for all 
ats which blow hot. The cupola building has 
een re-roofed, and an 1800-h.p. boiler house 
andoned. 


FINISHING MILLS AT THE CAMBRIA WORKS 


The screw-downs on the 40-in. and 48-in. bloom- 
g mills were equipped with motor drive, displac- 
g steam engines. The pit furnaces were lowered 
2 in. together with the surrounding floor and the 
pproach tracks were graded to enable handling 
ore ingot cars per trip. Ventilators are being 
onstructed on the building over the pit furnaces. 
fhe conveyor from the blooming mill to the rail 
nill was altered to permit of delivering steel to No. 
{ mill, dispensing with loading blooms at the bloom 
hear and attending transportation in narrow 
yauge cars. The conveyor was also equipped with 
motor drive, dispensing with steam engines. At 
the blooming mill producer house mechanically 
yperated coal and ash handling equipment has been 
installed. 

A stationary table has been delivered for use 
between the 30-in. beam mill finishing stand and 
saw run and a set of lifting tables are now on order, 
which will completely equip this mill with new 
tables. A scale pit and drain have been constructed 
inder the mill, and concrete paving laid in the 
engine room. The conveyors, roller runs and hot 
beds have heen equipped with electric motors, dis- 
pensing witn steam engines. One of the crane run- 
ways in the stock yard for this mill was extended to 
command a tie plate plant consisting of one re- 
paired machine and two modern machines for 
punching and shearing tie plates. 

At the rail mill a 42-in. sliding frame cold saw 
was installed, together with a 20-ton magnet trav- 
eling crane and runway for loading rails, displac 
ng manual labor. No. 4 furnace was rebuilt and 
the hot saws, roller runs, hot beds and cambering 
rolls were equipped with electric motors, dispens- 
ing with steam engines. No. 1 hot bed is to be 
covered with a roof. 

At the 18-in. mill a second 15-ton, 118 
rane was installed over the hot bed. 

No. 4 mill was equipped with electrically oper- 
ated tables, replacing worn out equipment. Bloom 
and billet storage vard for Nos. 3, 4 and No. 2 9-in. 
mills commanded by two 10-ton traveling cranes 
s in service and replaces steam locomotive cranes 
and manual labor. A sorting, inspection and ship- 
ping bed has been constructed; also a 42-in. cold 
saw and roller run to permit of making direct ship 
ments from this mill. 

The 9-in. mill No. 2 was completely overhauled 
and equipped with repeaters, etc. A mechanical 
stoker was installed on the furnace and a shipping 
shed constructed to take care of the shipments 
from this mill. 


ft. span 


FRANKLIN WORKS 
Racks have been installed for storage of rolls 
ind pinions at the 40-in. blooming mill and 34-in. 
slab mill, and the engine foundation for the 40-in. 
looming mill straightened with binding. 


GAUTIER DEPARTMENT 


The 12-in. mill No. 2 has been put in service 
vith considerable rearrangement. Repeaters were 
nstalled and lighter flywheels placed on the motor 
irive shafts. 

On the No. 3 8-in. mill the 300-h.p. motor was 
replaced with a 500-h.p. motor and on the 10-in. 
train the 500-h.p. motor will be replaced with a 
(50-h.p. motor. 
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A 15-ton traveling crane was installed over No. 
1 9-in. mill, and a 15-ton crane over No. 2 12-in. 
mill. Three stands of spare roll housings were 
also purchased for the 12-in. mill. 

The No. 2 22-in. mill will be equipped with a 
vertical roll drive to permit of rolling edged bars, 
and the span of the crane over this mill will be 
increased to permit a crane to handle the finished 
product. 

The 54-in. shear on the 24-in. 
equipped with back table and gauge. 

The 13-in. mill is to be equipped with station 
ary lifting and transfer tables, also a shear and 
front and back table. The mill building was ex- 
tended 48 ft. and a second traveling crane installed. 

A bar mill is on order consisting of four stands 
of 10-in. continuous rolls, two stands of three-high 
9-in. rolls and two stands of two-high 9-in. rolls 
complete with motor drive and accessories. The 
building and a 15-ton traveling crane for this mill 
are complete. 

A general stock vard 336 ft. long has been pro 
vided, commanded by a 10-in. traveling crane, re- 
placing manual labor for handling billets to and 
from trucks. Work is now going through tne shops 
covering a 288-ft. extension to this runway. 

A shipping warehouse has been constructed 
commanded by a 10-ton traveling crane. It is 450 
ft. by 80 ft. 

Work is progressing on a building to house a 
smith, machine and roll shops for the Gautier de 
partment. The existing machine tool, roll lathe and 
smith shop equipment will be moved to this building 
and the old tools equipped with individual 


mill has been 


motor 


drives. New tools have been purchased consisting 
of a 42-in. boring mill, 32-in. shaper, 6-ft. radial 
drill, 3 x 24-in. flat turret lathe and two 48-in. 
planers. 

A general system of narrow-gauge tracks and 


trucks was put in service around these mills, re 
placing truck handling by manual labor. 

Minor additions around this plant consist of 
automatic machine for cutting off short rounds for 
roller bearings, billet conveyor from furnace to L0- 
in. mill, replacing manual labor; two 4-ton hoists 
for 10-in. mill, No. 2 straightener for 14-in. mill 
and group motor drives in the disc plant, replacing 
steam engine. 


STRUCTURAL AND STEEL CAR DEPARTMENT 


Additional equipment for these shops cover two 
144-in. rivet headers, one 2-in. rivet head, 1'4-in. 
nut tapping machine, 1'4-in. nut burring machine 
and 1'.-in. roll threading machine for the bolt shop; 
4-ft. radial drill and a 36-in. punch for the car shop. 
An extension to the car paint shops has been made 


to cover two tracks 620 ft. long. Blowers and 
stacks were installed in the forge shop, together 
with flue changes to improve the general draft 
system. 


A 120-in. multiple side stake punch and 50-ft. 
Conley spacing table, including re-arrangement of 
tools in the car shop has been completed, together 
with the installation of two double axle lathes for 
the axle finishing shop. 

A gantry crane at the structural shop has been 
equipped with 15-in. and 30-in. cantilever extensions 
to command more storage yard. 

In order to increase the output of cars 150 per 
month, a 2100-ton press and furnace and 100-in. 
gate shear will be installed in the forge shop and 
the building extended one panel. The present forge 
shop yard is being roofed to cover the press and a 
new stock yard constructed, commanded by a 20- 
ton 80-ft. snan crane. 
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COKE OVENS 

The reconstruction of 100 ovens in batteries 
Nos. 3 and 4 has been completed and work is under 
way for reconstructing 60 ovens in batteries Nos. 
1 and 2. The coal charge is 5'5 tons per oven. 
Battery No. 8 is completely rebuilt and the ovens 
increased in hight about 27 in. The coal charge 
will be 8'» tons per oven. Brick are being delivered 
for rebuilding No. 7 battery after the design of 
No. 8 battery. Battery No. 6 will be rebuilt ear] 
next year. Battery No. 5 was rebuilt and put in 
service in 1913 and is in good shape. The coal 
charge is 5!» tons per oven. 

A new battery of 50 coke ovens is under way, 
with additional by-product apparatus to be located 
in existing buildings. A quenching and loading 
station for this battery of ovens and batteries Noa. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 will also be constructed. The coal 
charge will be 8'5 tons per oven. A motor-driven, 
float-controlled tar pump has been contracted for 
for No. 2 condensing house. 


ROD AND WIRE MILLS 


The furnaces, tanks, etc., have been rebuilt. 
In the bale tie room an additional automatic wire 
straightener has been installed, also three bale tie 
machines. In the annealing department two four- 
pot annealing furnaces are under construction. 
Four fence machines are going through the shops 
for the fence department, and a tank hoist and run- 
way were constructed for coating field fence. The 
wire drawing benches have been equipped with 144 
holders to permit the use of iron dies. Die ream- 
ers, drill presses and a grindstone were included 
for maintaining these dies. Runways and hoists 
were installed for handling the blocks on the wire 
drawing benches. 

A building is being constructed for the storage 
of keg staves. 

Cast-iron floor plates are being laid, replacing 
worn out wooden floors. Three hundred and 
seventy-five trucks are in service, replacing trucks 
too heavy for manual handling. Three storage- 
battery trucks for warehouse use and two cement 
coating rumblers for drum galvanizing nails. 

The machine shop at this department is being 
furnished with a 14-in. x 35-in. lathe; 52-in. boring 
mill and a 200-ton wheel press. 


CAMBRIA SHOPS 


The machine shop has been furnished with a 
72-in. and 60-in. gear cutter and the smith shop 
with a guillotine shear for stock yard. At the 
splice bar plant a heavy shear was installed for cold 
cutting splice bar stock. Two old roll lathes in the 
roll shop were equipped with modern head-stocks. 

At the forge and axle department a steam forg- 
ing press and boring lathe were installed and the 
heating furnace widened. At the 134-in. plate mill 
there was constructed a furnace and annealing tank 
for heat-treating axles. A duplex, crank pin, cen- 
tering and cutting off machine and a double axle 
cutting off and centering machine have also been 
installed. 

The transportation department has made gen- 
eral changes in the tracks of facilitate the move- 
ment of trains and have been furnished with 45 
coke hopper cars and 50 composite cars. 

A locomotive coaling station is under construc- 
tion for coaling Cambria works locomotives, and an 
ash pit will be constructed under one of the cranes 
at the beam mill for cleaning locomotive grates. 

Four thousand sling chains are in service for 
bundling billets, replacing wooden blocks when 
loading cars. 
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Two modern, suspension-bearing 150-ton 
scales have been installed at the Cambria and | 
tier works. Magnets are attached to all ¢) 
handling billets, etc. 

A second story was added to one wing ot 
Cambria hospital for ward use. The lower 
is being fitted up for a dispensary. 


Sheet Metal Contractors’ Convention 


The Nationai Association of Sheet Metal Contract: 
held its annual convention in Cincinnati June 16 to 
In the discussion a strong plea was made for close: 
operation with both jobbers and manufacturers. Att: 
tion was called to the fact that the association 
taken no small part in inducing manufacturers to 
prove their products, an effort that has benefit 
greatly the manufacturer, contractor and the ultin 
consumer. The entertainment programme jointly | 
vided by the Cincinnati Sheet Metal Club, the New; 
Rolling Mill Company and the American Rolling M 
Company, was very elaborate. On Tuesday, June 
the plants of the Andrews Steel Company and Ney 
port Rolling Mill Company were visited and the d 
gates were guests of the two companies at dinner. I) 
the evening a vaudeville performance was given. A. L 
Andrews, president; Frank A. Moeschl, general ma: 
ager of sales, and William H. Wendel, assistant mar 
ager of sales, made speeches of welcome. On Friday th: 
party was conveved to Middletown on a special trai 
as guests of the American Rolling Mill Company, a: 
after the inspection of the two plants a luncheon was 
served, followed by addresses by R. C. Phillips, secre 
tary of the company, and R. H. Charls, manager of 
sales. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, Washington, D. C., was elected 
president of the association. Denver has been selected 
as the place of the next convention. 


Pig Iron Cost and Market Prices 


“Of course it is a fact that for a season costs of 
iron may have nothing to do with. prices,” says Mat- 
thew Addy & Co.’s pig iron market letter, “but in the 
long run costs will govern prices, for iron cannot be 
sold indefinitely at a loss, as is now the case. When the 
very cheap [Southern] iron was made, of which Mr. 
Underwood spoke in Congress when he recently at- 
tempted to justify the present tariff, the base price for 
mining the thick Pratt coal was 37% cents. Gradually 
this price has advanced until it is now 55 cents; that is 
an advance of 40 per cent., all in labor costs. In all 
other directions the advance in the labor costs has been 
in about the same proportion. So Birmingham is in no 
shape to reproduce the low costs of 20 years ago. Un 
less labor suffers, pig iron prices in the end must be 
advanced to allow the iron manufacturers to live. At 
present labor is being paid high prices in the processes 
of iron manufacture, but the iron masters are not 
getting a return on their capital invested. One of the 
signs of the time is the steady reduction in furnace 
output.” 


In the description of the speed regulator for induc- 
tion motors of the Allen-Bradley Company, which ap- 
peared in The Iron Age June 18, on page 1514, an error 
was made in describing the construction, it being stated 
that the regulator consisted of a series of carbon disks 
mounted on a rod in a steel tube. The disks are con- 
tained in a steel tube in which they move freely, but 
there is no rod through the center, the limited amount 
of play allowed the disks being relied upon to keep 
them from moving out of a plane where their upper 
and lower surfaces are at right angles to the axis of 
the tube. 

The furnace of Joseph E. Thropp at Earlston, Pa., 
was blown out June 7. A considerable stock of iron 
has been accumulating. While the furnace is out re- 
pairs will be made, also some improvements at the 
limestone quarries and coal mines. 








IG-IRON LOSSES PERSIST 


yor Showing of Association Figures for 
the First Quarter 


\ meeting was held at Youngstown, Tuesday, June 
if members of the American Pig Iron Association 
esenting the central! district of the country. Re 
were made on recent developments in the pig iron 
le, from which it appeared that stocks of pig iro 
increased in the Central West. The indications 
that a number of additions will be made to the list 
lle furnaces in the next two weeks. 
The secretary of the association, John A. Pentor 
Cleveland, made the following report: 


President, Executive Committee and Members 


In harmony with your request, for the purpose of 
npleting our records, and in order to aid in making 
parisons in the future, herewith is presented a brief 
opsis of some of the business conditions as they 
t among the members of our association, and affect 
the merchant blast furnace industry of the country 
the menths of January, February and March, 1914. 
To facilitate reviewing briefly the situation as it was 
ring these months, some of the statistics compiled 
e given. In addition to this an average has been 
efully made of the costs and selling prices during 
at period, taken from our records and compiled by the 
roton Efficiency System, with which we are all fa 
ar, and which has been utilized at all of our meet 
for the preparation of the data distributed to the 
embers of the association. 


A 35 PER CENT. OPERATION 


To begin with, the total capacity of all the furnaces 
our members during these months combined was 
129,800 tons, yet, owing to the condition of business 
nd the consequent closing down of a very large per- 
entage of the total capacity, there was made only 
097,187 tons. The total number of workable furnaces 
elonging to the members of our association and north 
the Ohio River is 110, and the average number i! 
peration per month during these months was 65. The 
erage number idle was 45. 
The total cost of production varies somewhat in the 
lifferent districts, and it is therefore only perhaps fair 
use the data and estimates made by the Government 
nd referred to in the report of your secretary made at 
time of the general meeting of our association in 
New York City in April last. The Government gives 
e average bare furnace cost of all grades in all the 
ritory north of the Ohio River at $14.16 per ton 1 
he report presented by Secretary Redfield to President 
Woodrow Wilson, as shown on page 87 and pages 541 
566, inclusive. 
Taking that figure as a basis, the total loss on all 
iles of iron made by our members during January, 
February and March amounted to $1,883,964.94. And 
the same way it is easily determined that the differ- 
e between the average price per ton of shipments 
d the Government’s estimate of costs for those months 
sunted to $1,235,517.18 
The total difference between the exact average price 
the unfilled orders upon the books of all our mem- 
as shown by the statistics in the possession of 
ery member of the association and the Government’ 
ires of cost, amounts, on the unfilled orders upor 
books of our members April 1, 1914, to exactly 
39,071.82. 
These figures could be carried further and made to 
w likewise the loss on the books from stocks or 
valuing these stocks at the present market price, 
it is unnecessary to make more discouraging a 
tement that in all its details is generally well known 
every manufacturer of pig iron in the country. 
data are compiled from the information that has 
sent to each member, and anyone desiring any 
fication or explanation of any of these items can 
re it easily by communicating with the office of the 
ation. 
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SECOND QUARTER WORSE THAN FIRST 

Fearful as the conditions were during the months 
of January, February and March, everyone here knows 
that if anything they have been much worse during 
the second quarter, namely, April, May and June, and 
are showing at this time no evidences of alteration for 
the better. 

There have recently bee 


sold some few large orders 


to large consumers, especially steel make s, where they 


have been in a position to make purchases for delivery 
the distant future, in order to take advantage of the 
present low market price (with the hope that the iro 


would be used later), but no permanent improvement i 


the industry can be expected until the country returr 
to some norma! measure of prosperity After all, it 
the consumption of foundry pig iron by foundry opera 
tors, large and small, that makes the market—and u 
til that time comes there can be ) profitable demand 
for the stocks now on hand or for the product of fur 
naces now idle or in blast 

There are in the United States just about 6000 four 
dries engaged in the manufacture of iron, steel and 
malleable castings. It is qui 


te certain that these ar 
not now operating at more than 50 per ent. of their 


capacity and the tendency is at this time to still furthe 


curtail production. It is fair to assume, therefore, that 
until conditions are such that confidence has become 
more or less fully restored the future, iron ales 
will be at the minimum. 
The figures for the second quarter of the year will 
‘ully available toward the end of Julv and will be 
ubmitted to our members t that time 


A New Russian Iron and Steel Foundry 


K. Rudzki & Son, of Warsaw, Russia, announce their 


intention to erect a steel and iron works in that cour 


try. The plant will consist of an iron foundry with 
yearly output of about 11,500 tons of castings, two 
thirds to consist of water collar and bowl pipes and 
the fittings, and one-third to be general machinery cast 
ings, such as transmission wheels, toothed wheels and 
special machinery for sugar and other mills. A steel 
foundry with an annual production of about 6600 tons 
is included, part of the output to be castings for 
hydraulic presses and part sundry steel castings AY 
open-hearth furnace of about 10 tons capacity will be 
erected. The new company is open for proposals and 
specifications. 

Austin advices state that the Southwestern Stee! 


Development Company, Texas City, Texas, which ha 
a capital stock of $30,000,000, has been financed in 
. 


from G. W 


ompany, who has beer 


Belgium, according to a cablegram received 
Mclihiney, president of the 
abroad for some time promoting the project It 

said that the company will soon begin the construc 
tion of iron and steel works at Texas City, and that 


in connection with the enterprise it will develop on ar 
f 


extensive scale the iron ore fields of Cass County, 
Texas. The project was referred to in some detail ir 
The Iron Age of October 30, 1913 

A bill has been iu troduced ir (ongvre tn Repre 


sentative Alexander, chairman of the Committee or 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which if enacted into 


law will bring all the principal bulk carrying steam 
hip lines on the Great Lakes under the direct iper 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission Thi 
bill is i accordance with a1 investigation of team 
ship combinations on the Great Lakes made by the 


committee and which was set forth at some length 


The Iron Age on March 12 of this year 


The Western Reserve Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, 
which will shortly begin the erection of new sheet mill 
has contracted with the Trumbull Public Service Com 
pany, Warren, for electric power for driving its entire 
plant. 
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The Machinery Markets 


Reports indicative of widespread dullness in machinery lines come from most of the important 


and districts. 
effort. New England 
improvement at all. 
working machinery. 


Inquiries are few in New York; sales are small and they only follow the most ea 
is dull and there are conflicting opinions as to whether there has been 

Business is light in Detroit, although there is some noteworthy demand for 

Extreme dullness exists in Cleveland, where manufacturers are not adding to ¢ 


equipment, and the foundry trade has not improved. 
domestic and foreign orders being scattered. 


absence of 


many machinery 


men at the railroad men’s conventions at Atlantic City. 


Trade is unsatisfactory in Cincinnati, also, 
The dullness in Chicago has been accentuated by, 
In Milwauke: 


export 


business is picking up, but domestic buying continues to be conservative. 


In the Central S: 


machine tools are quiet, but the general machinery situation shows some improvement and second-h 


electrical equipment is in good demand. 
some requests for second-hand stock. 


ham district, but actual transactions are not large and improvement is slow. 
machine tools are specified in most orders, but the general situation is somewhat better. 


tinues to call for irrigation pumping machinery. 


New York 


NEw YORK, June 24, 1914. 


I S e of th h tr Ss med n tl prising several buildings, including a grain elevator of 
ollowing assertit e | ! res tat ( ne forced concrete, having a capacity of 500,000 bu., 
fir which carries ree l ge é We 1} t mills, one having a capacity of 20 carloads per day 
s tch might nar W bus Ss W ire getting a of 50 carloads per week The estimated cost of the 
ther t cl { imoul t I I epresentativ ( $500,000 
inother firin facetious remarked tl he almost 1 
gotten what n ing looked like As matter of 
satis ahaa abit ia grease rine New England 
that there 1 I ! ement befo t of : . se 
ummer. In the case « maine sneumatic tools 30STON, MASsS., June 23, 1914 
a doing world business, the omes business an The conditions in New England may have changed ; 
tedly slow, but its exports are good. Manufacturers st ior the better, but if the attempt were made to prove 
re still « rt-time go there ct a vast variety of opinion and actual experience wi 
» Oe t : spe evealed The situation is chaotic The machine-t 
oO: 3 Whit ’ Cortlandt st New ¥ | s the trade is exceedingly dull. Some domestic business is be 
I t for « mat boiler, eithe ew secol h 11 booked, in spots, and foreign orders are being received i: 
tor is ft with about 150 i he ne to cause a real appreciation of what may be expected 
to give ‘ hy dull times if this branch of trade is given proper attent 
| Pratt & Le th Com Buffalk t) when home demand is large 
t for the « t of ! it sho} t The wire business of the New England territory sh 
‘ sto! br ‘ tructior I | t ittle if any improvement On the other hand, the textile 
I t e Ne Yor ( chinery manufacturers, while dull in cotton lines, ar 
edingly busy on orders for worsted and silk macl 
r} H. I Grave D } p ' The leather trade, an important factor in this territ 
f corm t pay ston experiencing a much better feeling 
ire, et The capital s ( the « H Work has begun on the extensions of the Coe Brass ¢ 
I I H. W i! es al iny’s plant of the American Brass Company, at Tort 
The bet e : RB \ ad I Conn. A group of three buildings will be erected, name 
tavia, N. Y wl Ww. 1 Bol 5 An extension of the main factory, 62 x 200 ft., with ar 
Ww sto! factor x 36 ft.. all two stories; an extension of the wire mill, 
125 ft., four stories, and an addition to the tinning root 
on ae . x $2 It., one story. The total cost will be about $1 
fireproof c« e | Cc I he 
it Rome, N. ¥Y Plans have been figured for an addition to the works 
T) y | Witmer Company, engineer, Dun Buil Dil the A. H. Wells Company, W aterbury, Conn., manul 
1 of copper and brass tubing, 70 x 90 ft., one story 
falo, is preparing plans for a pumping plant for the water 
works at Lyons, N. Y., nd will dvertise for bids bout When the money is available, with the beginning ol 
July 1. The estimated cost is $140,001 Federal fiscal year, July 1, work will begin on the additio! 
on ; . , the navy torpedo factory at Newport, R. I The new ! 
cme Se oe : os we ae AB — Chemical chine shop will have about 35,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
Company, Buffalo, manufact ire! of fertilizers, etc., was badly will cost about $260,000 It will be of brick and reinfor 
damaged by fire June 0) A five-stor mixing bu was iiadinaie A storehouse will have 15,000 sq. ft. of spacé 
destroyed and a four-story warehous i Tl 
loss on buildings, machinery and stock was $100,0! Rebuild - 
ng will be commenced at once “ - 
Cc. H. A. Wannenwetsch Company, engineer, Buffalo, has Philadelphia 
ompleted plans for a packing hou f t be 
t at Angola. Pa.. by the United Home Dresse: ton PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 22, 1914. 
pa Ang ' ; . rer I be os The N. & G. Taylor Company, Chestnut and Third stre« 
700,000 Philadelphia, manufacturer of tin plate, has awarded ¢ 
The Van Nostrand Mfg. Comp » Dalton, N. Y., 1 beer tracts for a 100-ft. addition to its open-hearth plant 
incorporated by G. M. Church, A. E. Holt G.V.N.8 } Cumberland works. Contracts for the equipment havé 
Buffalo It will establisl I t i f t iwarded 
m implements, motors d cutler The Stahler Machine Company, Mt. Union, Pa., has bee 
The Quaint Art Furniture, Syr e, N. Y., has completed formed for the purpose of manufacturing roiling and crus 
plans for a plant which it will buil« t East Syr ise, N. Y devices and certain agricultural implements, 4s 
at an estimated cost 260,000 doing a general foundry and machine shop business 
Ly! H. } W I N. ¥ ‘ will specialize in the manufacture of iron castings. Geo! 
for th installatio < : ele ght ? ' Reynolds is president and general manager 
Forks, N. Y T. S. Pancoast, Third and Market streets, Camden, N 
The Utica Gas & Electric Company, Utica, will bu will build a two-story brick addition to his factory, 30 
sub-station at Rome, N. Y., and has awarded the contract for ft., to cost about $6000. Borzner & Wood, 721 W 
the construction of the powe house to Griffiths & Pier street, Philadelphia, are the architects 


Rome, N. Y. 


chased 


the Husted Milling plant at 


In St. Louis inquiry is reported as being a shade better, » 
The trade has been encouraged by more inquiry in the Birm 


On the Pacific coast 
Texas 


The Ralston 


from the Consolidated 


Purina Company, St Mo., } 
Milling Company the 
Prenatt street and the 


Buffalo It will build a 


Louis, 


Plate’ Railroad, milling pl 


Preparations are being made to rebuild the plant 
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vith manufacturers of portable ek 


oO rranged nd grinding machines, as it is comparativel 
onvenience time ago when this particular field began to b 
nd steam profitable to work The recent convention co 
Or i powel that the demand for these small tools will cre 
laced by The machine tool trade continues unsatisfact 

ent few scattered domestic and foreign orders 


ong, with 


lathes probably in better demand tl 








ries, nd of machines Wood-working machinery 
, Al t some improvement Ss seen in the det 
N otor 1 generators No change is report 
nd mac nery dealers, and only a small 
é ul being done, with no particular line f 
The Ear & Daniel Company, Cincinnati, 
repared for a mill and grain elevator buildings 
tructed at Sixth and Car streets The propost 
L be t i5-ft., 90 ft. high, and of reinfor 
structior Considerable special milling equip: 
iired is well as grain elevators 
», 1914 
The Cocoran Brothers Company, Cincinnati, 1 
mat ‘ utomobile lamps and other specialties, } 
nt ajo ts present plant, on whicl t 
aitior Pians |! ve not vet been made wu} 
The Roche-Bruner Building Company, C 
ire e contract for ar 1ddition to the 
, \ rew Jergens Company, soap manufacture! I 
ructure will be 100 x 120 ft., four stories, 
i rced concrete constructior 
The Ohio Electrolytic Oxygen Company, C 
‘ corporated with § TO0,000 « ipital stoc!] ror 
ture of oxygen and hydroger B. L. Heiding 
ist Building, s one of the incorporators it 
“ that manufacturing plans have not et 
pieted 
: The Star Found: Company, Covington, K 
plates 1 in addition to its plant that will be ¢ 
= one tor ind of brick constructior 
ler Tolbert Brothers, Middletown, Ohio, contemplat: 
tir of their plant recently destroyed by fire 
t ed ss of $50,000 The firm manufactures 
‘ ri res na lost much valuable wood-wor 
} hiner 
it currently reported that E. L. Shuey, Dayton, ‘ 
! I prepared for a large power building 
‘ te t Springfield, Ohio 
TI ( irt Milling Company, Dayton, Ohio i 
t recently destroyed by fire No macl 
rem t det re et LV ible 
The Carrolito Potter Compal! Carrollte O 
ou t Vill rebuild Ss pl t that was ¢ 
The Breece Mfg. Company, Portsmouth, Ohic 
I er W for enl ng its irniture 
The H D>. Beach Compar (‘oshocton, ¢ ‘ 
turer ¢ tal specialties, expects to enlal t 
\ planing mill will also probably 1 
‘ t the compat! Ss plant 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22, 1914 
. 1 hinery trade has been encouraged b 
ound, but actual transactions have not be 
‘ Improvement is slow The constructi 
t ‘ oil mills, ice and fertilizer plants nd 
t n the Birmingham district call for a variet 
é e in the gate volume 
r} Consolidated Engineering Company, sirming 
' t $75,000 roundhouse of the Southern Railw 
he J é rds at North Birmingham, now being « 
total cost of $1,500,000 
I Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Com] 
! has ordered the plans for improvements 
Je e H. Sheip, Inec., Philadelphia, expects to beg 
l re of cigar-box material in the plant unde 
ction t lobile b August 1 It represents 
t « $100.01 
} Eufaula Cotton Oil Company, Eufaula, Ala., has 
te vith a capital stock of $30,000 to manuf 
seed oil, et H. H. Conners, and others, are inte 


‘ tic of The Cott 


es is bee! or 


imbus Power Company, Columbus, Ga., wil 


il 5000-kw. unit at Goatrock station St 
ston, Mass., are the engineers Several « 
iwarded to the General Electric Compatr 


fe. Company, and others 


on States Feed & Fertilizer Company, Macor 
ganized with a capital stock of $200,000, t 
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The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 22, 1914 paneer ‘ 


general machiner situatior s sho ! 
s is particularly true of boilers 
nt building work making a market for boilers fe 
Irposes Complaint s heard, however! that 
or business is so keen that prices ’ 


é Machine tools are juiet, but electr ‘ iy 
moving fairly well There is a strong 
motors, a number of large installatior hav 
care of recently by the purchase o 
Mill supply houses report that the volt 
s increasing, indicating that manufacturing oper 


re closer to normal tha they |} 


Louisville board of educatior s putting steam heat 


nts in many public school buildings which } 





without heating equipment of that kind B 


received until June 24 on several boilers Ir E 
the architect and engineer of the board 


4. F. McArthur Mfg. Company, 909 Starks Bu 


e, which was recently organized in Louisville A St Louis 


building and install machine tools and other eq 





ily 

for the manufacture of smoke consumers Lours. Me ‘ 14 

‘ Purified Petroleum Products Company, 1isville a a 

Building, Louisville, is having plans drawn for twe market wi t : 
tory of corrugated steel construction The equip two ago, there ree re ‘ the busi 

vill consist of a 20-hp. motor, pumps, ar pecial nes tr t ‘ t tool 


is G. A. Shaw should be addressed é e! I gett : t t I h 


plant of the Ohio Falls Motor Car Compar New ‘ ‘ ' ' 
Ind., has been taken over b 1 new compar now! ‘ 
~ re t ré r 1 
Hercules Motor Car Company No changes are to be . . 
; ; sumpti« ' ‘ the 
t present, but it is expected to enlarge the factor ss - 
Sé i the pre ‘oO 
erably later on Cc. H. Lambert is president ; 
irge st ‘ t « ‘ eT tter 
Louisville Cooperage Company, which it was reporté } ng of et it ‘ tt reque ' ond 
establish mills near Whitesburg, Ky., advises that the hand equipment ‘ owt - te } ‘ el to 
re to be removed from other locations and that no be @ t t } e « es 
equipment will be needed * thare « Ihe ' — new 4 
e Patterson Sand Company, 2615 Crop street, Louis tio hou ‘ to 
is in the market for an electric hoist, a motor nd just 
nd "e The aquipment is t be used 
wire cable rhe equipr ! ! Oo t i The Har B \“ ( ils 
sand-wagons ‘ ‘ ‘ 
< nere ed t I ; o $ or 
Foreman & Gresham Automobile Company, Paducal the pur 7 ex er ' 
nning to equip a repair shop and will need a mot 
The ‘ ’ y Mots , ‘ t T 4 een 
ne tools, etc I | I ‘ 
r organize vit I st t al 
é sancaster -arque Mooring Company, Brookly: ‘ 
' aster Pa juet Floor e v , . motor vel I \ 
will build a plant in Paducah, Ky W ood-working Det 1 1 foMal} . } 


ver machinery will be purchased. C. W. Craig, s¢ 
if the board of trade, has detailed informatior The Girt r-) ‘ : ‘ gz 4 : ting m 


. . : Yr) t ‘ e¢ stock 
rge H. Greenup, Burkesville, Ky., plans to establis I > 
electric light plants at once : 
er ¢ T \ ‘ if r , era 
igle Casting Company, Winchester, Ky., has eg Pts 
AL . 


business, and its equipment has been purchased 


zxington, Ky He has not decided whether The Weigreff ‘ Mi t st I i was 
he will operate the plant estr ed | fire J . , or 9 ree oF 


. , ment wi \ ed 
on Redrying Company, Lexington, K Ls 
ts capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000 ar The city of But Mo., | $ bor vhicl 
the ipacity of its tobacco plant This will 1 2 ut ‘ PI ~ | t or ! tor 
er capacity necessar} , = 
Cit Council, Tell City, Ind., has approve 
7,000 for the purpose of improving the mu! | ' : ; e} ¥ 1s 
ht plant New machinery will be installed et orp 
. Markle. W. H ; r ' 
ouisa Water & Improvement Company, Louisa, K 
imping station at once and is reported the 
the necessary machinery ; ~ 
The Seve 
erts & Schaefer Company, McCormic! Building, . 
' ‘ ts r the 
the contract for the construction of two co re 
7 . ' rpose . t i 
the W. G. Duncan Coal Company, Greeny e, a 
r tie 
ne power equipme t ‘ b needed t it 
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new equipment for its public service electric light plant 
Bonds therefor have been voted. 

The Commercial Club, Columbia, Mo., in negotiation with 
W. J. Delaney, Frank Kidd and J. B. Trescott, of St. Louis, 
and F. S. Mordaunt, Chicago, have about completed arrange- 
ments for the construction and equipment of an electric line 
with power house, etc., to serve nearby territory 

The Prescott & Northwestern Railroad, Prescott, Ark., 
will rebuild its machine shop which was recently burned 
New equipment will be installed 

Additional pumping capacity will be installed at Bridge 
Junction, Ark., not a post office, by the Standard Oil Com 
pany, 26 Broadway, New York 

The Ouachita Power Company, Little Rock, Ark., of 
which D. L. Phillips is manager, has plans for a plant at 
Hot Springs, Ark., and is reported ready to proceed with 
the construction and equipment work, about 7000 hp. and 
an expenditure of $500,000 being involved 

The city of Benton, Ark., will install a waterworks and 
i sewage disposal plant The preliminary work is in charge 
of the mayor. 


The town trustees of McLoud, Okla., are receiving bids 
for the construction and equipment of an electric light 
service T. T. Cook, town clerk, should be addressed 

The city of Grandfield, Okla., has completed plans for the 


expenditure of about $11,000 for a waterworks equipment, 
including pump, to be added to the present plant The 
mayor is in charge 


The installation of a waterworks plant is to be made at 
New Wilson, Okla., by S. P. Brimer, and others 


The Denver-Miami Milling Company, Miami, Okla., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $80,000 by W. J 
L. Crank and C. A. West, and others, and will equip a flour, 
feed and meal mill plant 


The Oklahoma Brick, Tile & Stone Company, Oklahoma 


City, Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by J. A. Witbanks and G. E. James, of Norman, 
Okla., and H. B. Featherstone, Blanchard, Okla., and will 


build a plant. 

The Minter City Oil Company, Minter City, Miss., will 
remodel and increase the equipment of the Gulfport Oil & 
Fertilizer Company, Gulfport, Miss 


Waterworks are to be installed at Brandon, Miss., by a 
Syndicate in which 8S. L. McLaurin, and others, are interested. 
They are in the market for the necessary equipment 

The city of Flora, Miss., C. L. Holloway superintendent 
of plant, will receive bids until July 1 for waterworks 
equipment, including a pump of 250 gal. per min. capacity, 
etc. 

J. E. Glisson, Abita Springs, La., is reported in the market 
for water power and special machinery. 

A plant for the manufacture of silos will be equipped at 
Alexandria, La., by the J. L. Jones Mfg. Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The St. Tammany Lumber Mfg. Company, Ramsay, La., 
will receive bids for the construction and equipment of a 
plant with a capacity of 100,000 ft. daily. About $30,000 of 
equipment will be installed 

The Percival Concrete Tie & Socket Company, Queen and 
Crescent 3uilding, New Orleans, La., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $50,000 by H. E. Percival, 
J. E. Bluck, and others, to manufacture concrete railway ties 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, June 20, 1914. 


The commercial bodies of several cities and towns of 
Texas are making energetic efforts to secure new manufac 
turing enterprises for their respective communities. The most 
notable feature of the machinery trade at present is the large 
demand for irrigation pumping machinery Pumping plants 
are being put in all through the southern and western por- 
tions of the State. Crop conditions are much improved over 
what they were two or three weeks ago. 

The Dayton Light & Power Company, Dayton, has been 
organized for the purpose of constructing an electric light 
and power plant. 

The City Council, Nogales, Ariz., has granted a fran 
chise to Spiro Proto and Monte Mansfield for the construc- 
tion of an electric light and power plant in that city 

Bonds in the sum of $14,000 have been voted by the 
taxpayers of Milford for the construction of a waterworks 
plant, etc. 

The Brazos River Irrigation Company, Abilene, will con- 
struct a large system of irrigation near that place. The 
project involves the installation of pumping plants. 


June 25, 1: 


The municipal waterworks plant of Groesbeck w 
larged and otherwise improved. 


The Crystal Ice Company, Sulphur Springs, wi 
additional machinery in its ice-making plant. 


The South Texas Cotton Oil Company, Houston. 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $125,000 
make improvements to its cotton-seed oil mill 


The Webster Cotton Oil Company, Ennis, has be« 


ganized for the purpose of constructing a cotton-s 
mill J. T. Webster, Sr., is interested. 


The Moran Oil Company, Haskell, will build 
seed oil mill It has a capital stock of $40,000. Henr 


son is interested. 


The Walker Products Company, Austin, will | 
pumping plant to irrigate more than 1200 acres of 


i 


A. M. Loomis, El Paso, and associates, will constr 
irrigation pumping plant to irrigate 11,454 acres of 


J. C. Short, Saragosa, is preparing to irrigate 64) 
and will install a pumping plant. 


The San Antonio Water Supply Company, San A 
is preparing to construct a water pumping station 
about $200,000. N. J. Harding is chief engineer 
have also been made for other improvements in the 
additional machinery that will add about 20,000,000 
the daily pumping capacity. 


The Southwestern General Electric Company, Dal 
increased its capital stock from $350,000 to $600,000 
make improvements to its property. 


The Farmers’ Canal Company, Blessing, will constr 
irrigation pumping plant. 


The Nueces Valley Irrigation Company, Carrizo Sp: 
will construct a pumping plant to water 10,000 acres of 


The electric light plant of the Taft Gin & Oil Com; 
Sinton, which was recently destroyed by fire, will be ret 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 18, 1914. 


The general situation looks somewhat better. There is 
good steady demand for implements, small motors, gas 
engines, etc., in the country, with some belated orders for can- 
nery and packing house equipment. Occasional inquiries are 
appearing for heavy machinery for irrigation. Orders for 
mining machinery are fairly numerous, and sawmill machir 
ery, though not active, is doing better than a month ago. I 
qauiries for contractors’ supplies are still widely scattered, | 
gradually increasing, and the outlook for heavy constructior 
work has improved greatly. As for machine tools, business 
is confined mostly to single-tool orders from garages and 
small shops. Salesmen are putting forth all possible efforts 
and there is considerable tentative figuring, but it seems im- 
possible to close sales of any consequence; and much further 
improvement will evidently be necessary in miscellaneous 
lines before the effect can reach the tool department Cr 
lections are slow, but a good many buyers are meeting their 
obligations more promptly, and money is becoming more 
readily available for industrial and development purposes 

The Desert Irrigation Pump Company, Globe, Ariz., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, by L. L 
Henry, John R. Williams, and others, for the purpose 
manufacturing pumps, etc. 


The Pittsburgh Foundry Company, Los Angeles, has pu 
chased a site and is having plans drawn for a new plant 


The Yuba Construction Company, Marysville, Cal., is pre 
paring to build an addition to its plant to take care of the 
traction engine business. 


It is announced that the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, will start work shortly on its new plant at Torrar 
Cal, and that the Acme Brass Foundry will build a plant 
the same place. 


The Reed Zinc Company, Ravenswood, Cal., is preparing 
to enlarge its plant. 


The Simonds Machinery Company, whose San Francis 
plant was recently burned, has established new headquarter 
at 117 New Montgomery street. 


The American Trona Corporation is completing plans : 
its large plant at Searles Lake, Cal., for the manufacture ©! 
potash and chemicals. 


The Union Tool Company, Los Angeles, has filed notice ‘ f 
an increase of its capital stock from $1,200,000 to $2,500,' 


The Tulare Power Company, Lindsay, Cal., is financ! 
a plan to increase its steam plant and install a new hydro- 
electric plant on Tule River. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1914 Se eae eee eee ~ : 


‘he Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company, Seattle, 


it $3,000,000, has been organized by the Grar 
} r 4 
Lumber Company and the Weyerhaeuser interests ( 
millions of feet of lumber owned by the respectiv : es NCOFporat wit pa ’ ' 
ns in the Snoqualmie district The erection of ’ D> : 
moth sawmill to cost approximately $1,000,000 will be ’ 
ced before September 1 The corporators re The St. Canut \ & © 
ge S. Long, Tacoma ©. D. Fisher, Seattle, and W ) i¢ I he rnorates wit 
rmick John P. Weverhaeuser and G. W. Gr ~ $4 i, 
ted as trustees. 
Vitrified Cement Machine Works, Everett, Was The me > & I 
been formed, with a capita stock of $100,( ‘ . Ara ‘ extel . ¢ 
stopher Westgard and George McKenzi¢ re cor 
with J. ¥. Kennedy, Colby Building, attorne, was dest? . 
The plant of the Northwest Sash & Door Comp l 
Ore., was destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss « on a 
re than $150,000 The company will rebuild at once 
rger scale 
H. H. Clivvord, Rainier, Ore., has leased site the . 
im River, on which he will erect a shingle r 
capacity of 200,000 shingles per day : : ' 
’ . 
Richard H. Clow, Mapleton, Ore., will at —* 
tion of an electric power plant 
The Aumsville Flour Mills Company, Aumsvill: Ore., 6 manufectu : ; 
shortly begin the construction of an elect: ght ' i 
I \ Rick . 
ver plant , 
The port commission of Seattle, Wash., has pract a ‘ . 
npleted plans for the seven-story cold storage wareh« . n p 
be erected at the east waterway, at a cost of ' 
tely $500,000, and bids will be called for about Aug cer Cor G 
‘ I T% ‘ ‘ 
t ¢ r int 
E Canad fhe Canada Last C ronto, hae 1 . 
astern Canada for the erection: of fact on \ Horne street. for thé 
rr if fur ‘ e ‘ 
TORONTO, ONT., June 20, 1911. 
E. C. Hedman, New Castle, N. B., has started the manu 
ture of weights and scales It is the intention to form 
iny and erect a factory W C 
‘he Johnson Motor Car Company, Ft. Erie, Ont., pro estern anada 
ses to erect an auto factory 
; WINNIPEG, MAN.., Jrne , 1914 
The American Good Roads Machinery Company, Gode 
ler ry Y 
Ont., will make additions to its factory at a cost of ‘ ; 
bout $90,000. ess gene! 
a tat flow we ' ‘ , ‘ 
The McColl Brothers, Don esplanade, Toronto, mar : a ; : + 
er of lubricants, etc., will erect a plant at Harriston, Ont wremneiens tribut ‘ 4 
replace the plant recently destroyed by fire 
I. R. Eaton & Sons, Ltd., Orillia, Ont., will erect a wood s confident expect la a ' rood cro} 
ng factory at a cost of $100,000 ear will be follov ‘ ants ot ‘ ‘ : 
The Niagara Grain & Feed Company, Port Colborne palit re spe 
will erect a plant to cost $200,000 I ] c t r 
d pr t ( ' 
Christie Lime Company, Speedsville, Ont., will erect ; “s 
ree-story addition to its factory ; : 
The Crystal Ice Makers, Toronto, Ont., will erect plant Cc da 
the manufacture of ice repairs t factoris : t It tate 
The Canada Furniture Mfg. Company, Woodstock, Ont ; 
build a four-story addition to its factory to cost $15,00 :, ppoint oe 
e Toilet Laundry Company, Montreal, will erect I 
Alt he led 1} Ms CY Rrie MI front Cy 
er house , ‘ , . 
Ff cle ‘ ‘ t t< 
Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., will erect 
T { y ‘ ‘ ¥ 
tory to cost between $600,000 and $1,000,000 ‘ : 
ew ‘ ’ t ‘ r 
announced that the city of Montreal will erect 
: . he tewar Shea f ( ‘ 
pal electric plant to maintain 500 lamps for centr I S 
Sh ata acanuttnd tn erect . a t ¢ 
tricts The expenditure is placed at $172,667 -e : 
lohn S&S M zie Ww t er 
\. King & Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporaté ‘ ; 
ipital stock of $150,000 by O. B. MacCallum, J r M ; . . 
} @ t t t r t 
J. H. Wilkie, and others, to manufacture firepr« 
factor 
other building material, etc 
e Atlas Shipping Company, Ltd., Montreal, has bee B , _ . rh 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000 by E Ww R erwos ia , - 
| +} r ter r A if 
rd, Jacob DeWitt, H. C. McNeil, and others, to build i 
r W. Vin . > ‘ 
r y . VW , 
Uxbridge Piano Company, Ltd., Uxbridge, Ont is ; 
. rict re 
orporated with a capital stock of $300,000 by A. I : I 
A. C. Osborne, A. E. Miller, and others, to manu The Heaps Engineering Comy Lat ‘ 
pianos and other musical instruments ter, B. C., is about to pro 1 with the compitet ' 
' hinge } n na found j Is } ( 
British Canadian Film Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., onus — 7 
en incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by The Interior Hardwood Finishing ‘ 
Aitchison, Duncan McArthur, and others ao Cae proceeding wit the el! 
. y } > le : Vv ‘ er 
Georgian Bay Navigation Company, Ltd, Owen Branche A I 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of The Jame Brooks Wo yorking Cor 
by M. D. Lemon, H. W. Lemon, and others, to manu Westminster, B. C., I ‘ to bulld I t f 


ind build ships and docks Burnaby, B. C 
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Vancouver, B. C., is 
about to install a sawmill of 35,000 ft. daily capacity for the 
cutting of barrel stock 


The Pacific Lime Company, Ltd., 


The Wasser-Mouatt Lumber & Shingle Company, Ed- 
monds, Wash., plans the erection of shingle mill of six 


machines 


The McLaren Lumber Company, Blairmore, Alta., will 
erect a mill to cost $200,000 

The Munderloh Giass Company is erecting a plant at 
Medicine Hat, Alta., to cost $200,000 It will manufacture 
plate glass under : ew process 


Huston & Hanley, Medicine Hat, Alta., are erecting a 
planing mill The building will be 30 by 70 ft. of brick 
construction, and will be equipped with a Bessemer gas 
engine, planing and finishing machinery, to cost $8000. 

The Ornamental Iron Works, Medicine Hat, Alta., is 
making additions to its plant The main building of the 
plant is being raised one story, which will increase the 
capacity of the plant one third 

James Leigh & Son, Victoria, B. C., are building a sash 
and door factory 

The Sunset Bag Company, Winnipeg, will build a $100,000 
plant this year 

The Prince Rupert Lumber Company, Winnipeg, Man., 
has been incorporated with a captal stock of $100,000 by 
E. A. Ronantz, R. P. Ward, and others, to manufacture lum 
ber, etc 

The Central Forge, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 

The St. Mungo Canning Company, New Westminster, 
B. C., is erecting a building 75 by 132 ft., to be used as a 
cold storage plant, to cost $40,000 

The Dominion Government will build a large elevator at 
Vancouver, B. C to cost between $750,000 and $1,000,000 


The Regina Sash & Door Company, Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, to 
manufacture lumber, etc 

I. A. Welk and J. J. Nickel, Rostern, Sask., are having 
plans drawn for the erection of a flour mill with a capacity 
of 1000 bbl. per day 

The elevator of the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Lock- 
wood, Sask., was destroyed by fire. 

3ids will be received by P. J. Stephens, secretary of the 
town of Estevan, Sask., for the following: Two 250-kw., 
2300-volt 3-phase 60-cycle alternating current generators 
direct-connected to engine, and two exciters, one 500-kw. 
2300-volt 3-phase 60-cycle alternating current generator 
direct-connected to engine, and exciter, three producer gas 
engines, complete with generators, etc. Further particulars 
can be obtained from S. G. Dethridge, town electrical engi- 
neer, Estevan, Sask. 

The ratepayers of Port Coquitlam, B. C., have passed a 
by-law for $100,000 to be raised for a steel works 

The ratepayers of Saskatoon, Sask., have passed a by-law 
to grant $215,000 for a site for and the erection of a power 
plant 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 22, 1914. 

The 3ureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until 11 a.m., July 11, for fur- 
nishing and installing four 100-hp. water-tube boilers, one 
fan, etc., for the United States Naval Hospital, Las Animas, 
Colo., and for furnishing and installing one after-cooler, 
complete, for the Portsmouth Navy Yard 

Bids will be received at the office of the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, room 509, District 
Building, until 2 p.m., July 14, for furnishing and delivering 
electrically operated centrifugal sewage pumps Specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the purchasing officer, room 320, 
District Building. 

The general purchasing officer of the Panama Canal, 
Washington, will call for bids under Canal circular No. 858, 
for furnishing one motor-driven, double-spindle wood-work- 
ing shaper, with four bench and two stand type wood trim- 
mers. The dates of opening will be determined later 

j3ids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, until July 14, sched- 
ule 6942, for one self-contained plain grinding machine, 144- 
in. between centers, for work up to 20-in. in diameter, and 
two bench milling machines, both for Washington; schedule 
6943, one lubricating oil testing outfit complete with electric 
motor, heating device, etc., for Brooklyn until July 28, 
schedule 6968, one universal bench saw complete with motor; 
schedule 6969, one motor-driven slip roll forming machine, 
14 single feed horizontal pumps and one motor-driven four- 
plunger hydraulic pump, all for Mare Island 
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Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, on June 16 for 
nishing supplies for the navy yards, as follows: 

Schedule 6782, Steam Engineering 

Class 31, Puget Sound—One 40-ton bridge crane—Rid 

$11,090 and $10,690; 115, $11,658: 129 $10,520 and $986 


ad, 
4 


38, $11,500; 182, $11,250 and $10,850; 195, $10,290. Alter 
nate—Same, f.o.b. works—Bid 41, $9590 and $9190; 115 
$9483; 129, $8580 and $7930; 138, $9700; 195, $8686. 
Class 32, Puget Sound—One 15-ton bridge crane—RBid 4} 
$6145 and $5730; 115, $6455; 129, $6235 ana $5625: : 
96850; 182, $7350 and $6950; 195, $6494. 
Alternate—Same, f.o.b. works—Bid 41, $5695 and $5280 
, $5655; 129, $5325 and $4725; 138, $5950: 195, $5816 
Schedule 6783, Steam Engineering 
Class 33, Mare Island—One lathe—Bid 82, $1358, $1258 
$1215, $1097 and $997; 115, $1155, $1110, $1085, $1050, $1005, 
$975, $945, $775, $750, $700 and $670; 129, $1208 and $1152: 
141, $1423; 147, $1237, $1142, $1271 and $1110; 197, $126 
206, $1033, $1044 and $1086; 209, $995 and $1100. 
Alternate—Same, f.o.b. works—Bid 63, $1076; 72, $992 
and $1037; 82, $1266, $1182, $1119, $1014 and $930: 98, $666 
115, $1100, $1058, $1030, $1000, $955, $925, $895, $725, $700, 
$650 and $620; 129, $1135 and $1079; 130, $999 and $959 
141, $1332; 147, $1165, $1070, $1199 and $1038; 156, $1146 
197, $1130; 205, $639; 206, $943, $954 and $996; 209, $948 
and $1053. 


‘ ° 
ios 
‘ 


Schedule 6818, Steam Engineering 

Class 181, Norfolk—One vertical sprue-cutting machine— 
sid 24, $1225; 115, $1223; 130, $1224; 179, $973.50; 187, 
940; 209, $1250, $820 and $575. 

Schedule 6833, Steam Engineering 

Class 261, Portsmouth—One punching and forming press— 
Bid 24, $960 and $870; 115, $535 and $495; 130, $530 and 
$503; 145, $679; 157, $470; 163, $850; 179, $615 and $647: 
209, $760. 

Schedule 6834, Steam Engineering 

Class 263, Norfolk—Two milling machines—Bid 8&6, 
$2844.79; 129, $2095. 

Class 264, Norfolk—One 30-in. lathe—Bid 89, $4937 and 
$4772; 98, $3700, $3550, $3618, $3338 and $3475; 129, $4240 
and $3980. 

Class 265, Norfolk—One combination bar and chucking 
lathe—Bid 69, $3300; 98, $4305, $4280, $4211.50 and $4130. 

The names of the bidders and the number under which 
they appear in the above list are as follows: 

24, E. W. Bliss Company; 41, Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Company; 63, Fairbanks Company; 69, Gisholt 
Machine Company; 72, Garvin Machine Company; 82, Har- 
ron, Rickard & McCone; 86, Ingersoll Milling Machine Com- 
pany ; 89, I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Inc. ; 98, Kemp Machinery 
Company; 115, Manning, Maxwell & Moore; 129, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company; 130, D. Nast Machinery Company ; 
138, Pawling & Harnischfeger Company; 141, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company; 145, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company; 147, 
Pacific Tool & Supply Company; 156, Springfield Machine 
Tool Company ; 157, D. H. Stoll Company, Inc. ; 163, Standard 
Machinery Company; 179, Toledo Machine Txol Company ; 
182, Toledo Bridge & Crane Company; 187, Vulcan Engineer- 
ing Sales Company; 195, Whiting Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany ; 197, Fred Ward & Son, Inc. ; 205, Federal Sales & Serv- 
ice Company; 206, Frevert Machinery Company; 209, F. A. 
Branda & Co. 


Water Gas Producers for Steel 


Water gas in producing steel is reported as being 
successfully used by the Torgauer Company, Torgau, 
Germany, which is running a 15-ton basic furnace by 
this means for pouring steel castings. The gas pro- 
ducing plant is of the Dellwik-Fleischer type and con- 
sists of two producers of 26,500 to 35,300 cu. ft. capacity 
per hour. The plant is operated by one workman and 
assistant, who is the stoker. Blast furnace or gas 
coke are used with nearly equal results. An average of 
460 cu. ft. of gas per minute is consumed which, for an 
output of 14 tons in 5 hours, equals a fuel consumption 
of 14 per cent. assuming that 70 cu. ft. of gas is ob- 
tained from ? kg or 2.2 lb. of coke. 


The employees in the locomotive shop of the Read- 
ing Railway Company at Reading, Pa., are working 45 
hours a week and the car shop employees 55 hours, 
many cars being under repair. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s Juniata shops at Altoona, Pa., have been put on 
55 hours a week. For some time they have been work- 
ing 45 hours a week. The output of locomotives is to 
be increased from 10 to 15 a month. 
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